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THE STATE AND EDUCATION. 


has been lately laid down by a Liberal 
contemporary that “ anything which 

“* enlists the State on the side of one theory 
*< of education rather than another, or puts 
“it in the position of even seeming to 
*« encourage the undenominational system 
“‘ at the expense of the denominational, is 
“ opposed ipso facto to true Liberalism.” 
‘To sanction this is to create “an un- 
«¢ denominational denominationalism ”—to 
set up “a new and exclusive sect on the 
“ basis of unsectarian principles.” This, 
we believe, represents a view of State 
functions in the matter of education now 
growing in favour with English Liberals. 
We are not aware that the doctrine 
enunciated has ever yet, in any age or 
clime of the world, been applied in prac- 
tice—not certainly in the United States, 
the country from which its advocates are 
accustomed for the most part to draw their 
illustrations, but where, as it happens, the 
State has shown a very decided preference 
for a very distinct educational type; but 
it is now proposed to try the theory upon 
Treland. That country, which has been 
the corpus vile of so many political experi- 
ments, is, it would seem, destined to be 
the scene of this new one. It so happens 
that in this case the experiment is at all 
events pretty certain to be a costly one. 
The educational field in Ireland is not a 
tabula rasa. It is already occupied by a 
system which, both in the higher and 
lower education, has yielded, it will scarcely 
be denied, some considerable results—a 
system, liberal in its character, impartial 
as amongst opposing sects, and which has, 
in fact, secured the adhesion of the mass of 
the Irish people. This system the doctrine 
we ‘have just quoted, applied and carried 
to its logical results, will most assuredly 
ssweep away; for it unquestionably owes 
its existence to the initiative and steady 
support of the State, and will as certainly 
succumb when that support is withdrawn. 
In its place there will arise, it is tolerably 
clear, a system of a different order—de- 
nominational as regards its constituents, 





‘sectarian in spirit, controlled by ecclesias- 
‘tical influences. 
accepted we invite Liberals to a recon- 


Before this result is 


sideration of a principle which demands 
what we suppose we may describe as so 
considerable a sacrifice. 

And, first, we may observe that the 
doctrine we have quoted can scarcely with 
fairness be described as a doctrine of 
** Liberalism ;” at all events it has been 
repudiated by Mr. Mill, who has some 
pretensions to speak as an exponent 
of the Liberal creed, and whose opinion 
on this point is the more important 
that his disposition certainly would 
not incline him to sacrifice indivi- 
dual or social spontaneity on the altar 
of State pretensions. In his work on 
“« Liberty,” Mr. Mill expresses the opinion 
that “an education established and con- 
“trolled by the State ” may properly exist 
“as one among many competing experi- 
ments ;’ and this even in a community 
the most advanced in civilization. In 
communities not thus favourably cireum- 
stanced—in which a manifestly lower type 
of civilization prevails than amongst the 
majority of the people who rule them, 
the argument in fayour of the State 
exercising a choice in education — for 





establishing a State system “as one 
“among competing experiments” — be- 
comes obviously much stronger. This 
will be evident if we consider the case of 
India. It will scarcely be maintained 
that England has no other duties in rela- 
tion to the moral and intellectual progress 
of the people of India than to stand by, 
or at the utmost to supply the funds, while 
Hindoo and Mahometan priests and Eng- 
lish missionaries determine for such por- 
tions of the population as are disposed to 
follow their guidance what shall be the 
amount and character of the education 
they are to receive. Will it be said that 
in assisting education in that country we 
are bound to have no preferences; that 
Asiatic theories of education are to be 
placed absolutely upon a par with Euro- 
pean, and the astronomy and cosmogony 
of Oriental pundits to receive just the 
same encouragement as those of Newton 
and Lyell? Yet nothing less than this— 
nothing less than giving up the work of 
education in India to the uncontrolled 
managemept of Brahmins and Muftis—is 
the legitimate conclusion of the doctrine 
which is propounded as the utterance of 
“true Liberalism.” We venture to say 
that “true Liberalism ” demands from its 
votaries no such abnegation of common 
sense. It requires—the principle of civil 
and religious liberty requires—a free and 
uncontrolled field for every form of moral 
and intellectual activity ; but—if we may 
be allowed to deliver our own sense of the 
doctrine—it certainly does not preclude 
the State from itself taking part as a 
competitor in the same field. Such ac- 
tion — accompanied as it ought to be 
with strict impartiality as between 
the alumni of its own and other sys- 
tems, where the qualifications are equal 
— forms no encroachment on _ the 
rightful liberty of any person or sect. It 
merely offers to the community amongst 
whom such a system is maintained an 
opportunity for more extended choice, pro- 
vides them with an article such as their 
native caterers would perhaps never have 
furnished, and thus, without doing violence 
of any sort to the moral nature of the 
people, assists their development. To 
abandon this prerogative—to say that we 
have no right to secure for that form of 
training which seems to us the best a place 
in the educational arena—would be, for a 
country like England, the imperial head 
and centre of many races less advanced in 
social condition than herself, to abandon 
in a great degree her own raison d’étre— 
that which constitutes the moral ground of 
her dominion—-the principal means open 
to her for helping forward those younger 
civilizations over which her ever-growing 
power and commerce are constantly ex- 
tending her influence. 


Whatever, therefore, we may think on 
the more doubtful question as to the limits 
of State functions in relation to com- 
munities on a level with the highest exist- 
ing civilization, we hold that, at all events, . 
in dealing with communities at a lower 
stage of progress than the average of the 
governing body, the State is justified in 
exercising a preference in regard to theories 
of education, and in maintaining in them, 
in virtue of its own authority, a system of 
education such as those communities might 
never of themselves have spontaneously 
evolved. If this principle be sound, its 
application to Ireland will not, we sup- 


nationalist will scarcely maintain that, in 
point of general civilization, the Irish 

ple are on a with the governing 
classes of the British Empire. But the 
actual condition of Ireland presents us 
with another and distinct reason in justifi- 
cation of independent action in this matter 
by the State. 

The state of feeling in Ireland in regard 
to education—we speak at present of the 
Roman Catholic population—is somewhat 
peculiar. Left to their unbiassed choice, 
the people prefer an education of the solid 
and liberal sort, and have no objection to 
accept this education in common schools, 
where all denominations meet on an equal 
footing ; but they do not so strongly prefer 
this, but that they may be deterred from 
accepting it by the threat of: spiritual 
penalties. In stating this, we are not 
advancing any conjectural theory; we 
merely describe the invariable result of an 
oft-repeated experiment. The experiment 
is of this kind: A school, founded upon 
liberal principles, and admitting on an 
equal footing all religious denominations, 
is established in some Irish locality—call 
it Galway. The children from all quarters 
flock to the school. After a little, its 
success attracts the attention of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood : it is denounced from 
the altars; a school conducted on the 
sectarian plan, with inferior educational 
apparatus, is established by its side, and 
Catholic parents are directed to transfer 
their children to the orthodox seminary. 
For atime they comply—the unsectarian 
school is deserted ; but after a little—their 
ears, perhaps, becoming accustomed to the 
din of the spiritual thunder—the seceders 
creep back again, and soon the obnoxious 
school is as flourishing as before. Then 
the spiritual rulers resort to their wtima 
ratio, and the offices of the Church are re- 
fused to the disobedient. It is by such 
expedients, and by such expedients alone, 
that the people of Ireland have been pre- 
vented—so far as they have, in fact, been 
prevented—from accepting the liberal 
scheme of education offered them by the 
State; and the point to which we wish to 
draw attention is this :—whether the 
neutralization of such influence as we have 
described is not—when the end can be 
accomplished without interference with 
liberty—an object fairly within the com- 
petence of the civil power. It seems to 
us that it is; and for the same reason 
which justifies the State in repressing 
attempts to influence the opinion or con- 
duct of others by overt acts of violence. 
For this so-called spiritual influence cannot 
fairly be regarded as a moral force. It 
addresses itself, not to the intellect, the 
heart, or the conscience, but to supersti- 
tious fears—fears which differ from those 
excited by threats of bodily violence only 
in this, that they relate to punishment here- 
after mstead of now. Such influence 
depends for its efficacy, not on moral, but 
on strictly physical considerations, and is 
productive of all, and more than all, the 
evils which spring from direct physical 
persecution. It is coercion applied to the 
free agency of others ; and coercion of the 
worst sort. An influence of this kind, 
far from deserving consideration at the 
hands of the State, justifies, as it seems 
to us, to say the least, its most jealous 
regard. It may not, in the nature 
of things, be possible to deal with it 
as we deal with the more common sorts 








pose, be disputed. The most enthusiastic 
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which, as experience shows, are adequate 
to effect its frustration. One such method 
is that which has for some thirty years 
been followed in Ireland, and followed in 
the main with success—the maintenance 
by the State of the system of opinions or 
form of culture which this pernicious 
agency seeks to put down. The system so 
maintained should, of course, be such as 
the governing power itself approves, and 
such as is suited to the wants and disposi- 
tion of the people for whom it is intended ; 
but, these conditions being satisfied, the 
fact of its being obnoxious to the so-called 
spiritual power exercising its authority by 
such expedients as we have described, con- 
stitutes, in our opinion, a distinct and 
decisive reason for extending to it that 
sort of support which the State can 
supply. 

Those who in Jreland are fighting the 
battle of liberal education find themselves 
in the position of the engineer in danger 
of being hoist with his own petard. 
Liberal principles, or what with some 
people pass for such—popular formulas 
with a liberal look—are invoked against 
them by the enemies of all liberalism ; and 
the cry has been echoed by Liberals from 
this side, more eager, on the eve of a disso- 
lution of Parliament, to cement an alliance 
with the Roman Catholic leaders, than 
careful to consider its terms. The fact 
that the principles appealed to jump com- 
pletely with aims the exact opposite of 

- theirs, that the policy proposed is the well- 
matured scheme of their steadfast oppo- 
nents, might, one would think, have given 
them pause; but the faith in _liberal- 
sounding dogmas was implicit; and a 
liberal-sounding* dogma, which could win 
Roman Catholic support in presence of an 
impending election, was too opportune a 
god-send to be nicely scrutinized ; it 
would seem like flying in the face of 
Providence. , 

We know not how far the Government 
are prepared to act on the principles we 
have been considering ; but of this we 
are assured, that they have only to be 
carried to their logical issue—and once 
adopted, we do not see how they can fail to 
reach this—in order to undo all that has 
been done in a quarter of a century in 
liberalizing education in Ireland—rather 
a bitter jest for those who have borne the 
burden of the day in forwarding the ephe- 
meral and futile work. J. E.C. 
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SESAME AND LILIES. 


Sesame and Lilies. Two Lectures Delivered at 
Manchester, in 1864, by John Ruskin, M.A. 
L, Of Kings’ Treasuries ; II., Of Queens’ Gar- 
dens. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


RUSKIN in “Sesame and Lilies” 

- [Vi adopts the style of the Methodist in Hood’s 
*¢' Tylney Hall” —‘‘ Behold I bring ye glad tid- 
ings! yeare an accursed race;” and he can hardly 
expect a much more patient hearing when he 
compliments his audience after this fashion : 
«Tt is simply and sternly impossible for the 
English public at this moment to understand 
any thoughtful writing—so incapable of 
thought has it become by its insanity of 
avarice.” If, then, he supposes himself to 
think it would better become him to practise 
that silence which he asserts to be best for a 
_ well-educated person, and “‘to strive tounder- 
stand a little more of the thoughts of others,” 
he might then, perhaps, arrive at some shadow 
of a perception that he is included in the 


cotemporaries—that, on the whole, they know 
‘* NOTHING.” 

But that tact which he defines as ‘‘ a fine- 
ness and fulness of sensation beyond reason 
—the guide and sanctifier of reason itself ”— 
leads him to suppose that, as ‘‘a mob can be 
talked into anything,” though incapable of 
thought, it may be made to feel by such 
vigorous kicking as the following : ‘‘ Above all, 
a nation cannot last as a money-making mob 
—it cannot with impunity—it cannot with 
existence go on despising literature, despising 
science, despising art, despising nature, 
despising compassion, and concentrating its 
soul on pence.” 

There are some accusations which more 
disgrace the accuser than the accused ; and a 
foul tongue is not without its reward. How 
can that be admissible in a moral discourse 
which in a sermon Mr. Ruskin himself 
would be the first to despise as rant? Solo- 
mon Eagles made no converts, and a howling 
dervish excites no feeling but those of curi- 
osity and pity. We are no optimists, but 
some kind of moderation is absolutely neces- 
sary in addressing a multitude with any 
purpose of bringing about a settled conviction 
in their minds. And what, after all, does Mr. 
Ruskin contribute to the solution of the 
difficulties through which men have to make 
their way? What doctrine can be discovered 
in these impassioned addresses, which can be 
fairly said to be his contribution to the 
general thoughts of men? Itis impossible to 
discover any ; and, unless he supposes himself 
to have re-discovered the second great com- 
mandment, we think he would have a diffi- 
cultyin laying his own hand upon a distinctive 
personal doctrine. 

Compare his outcries against the rich for 
allowing the poor to be so poor, with the 
words of such real workers among the lower 
classes as Mary Carpenter. How small 
appears all this frantic gerne of himself 
and others beside the mild, persuasive words 
of those who really know the classes he 
describes from isolated police reports. 

In the treasuries he talks of, there are books 
that will be always read, because they are 
true and faithful to the world of fact, or 
wholesome chronicles of natural human feel- 
ing; mere sentimentalism, even though it 
be in a rage, cannot hope for a continuous 
place in those treasuries, however graceful 
its language or powerful the fancy which 
dictates it. 

It would be quite useless to Mr. Ruskin 
to be teld that he is utterly unpractical, for 
he would rejoice in it as a compliment ; but 
cen paradox be carried farther than to exhort 
a mixed audience to read none but the best 
books, and at the same time assure them 
that they cannot do so to any purpose unless 
they are prepared to trace every word they 
meet with through all its derivative mean- 
ings, and to encourage them with the assu- 
rance that when they, both boys and girls, 
have acquired the requisite philological know- 
ledge, they will arrive at last at the whole- 
some conclusion that they then know nothing. 


Mr. Ruskin has utterly mistaken his voca- 
tion ; he is not the first richly-endowed man 
who has done so: Goethe thought he had 
missed the road to fame in forsaking painting 
for poetry; and Mr. Ruskin, essentially a 
poet, but a passionate and effervescent one, 
is in like manner betrayed by the desire to 
be thought a man of science, and that, too, in 
the most difficult of sciences. Ignorance or 
diseased vision is the only excuse which 
can be pleaded for such descriptions of the 
time and country he lives in as are to be 
found in this little volume; if, indeed, the 
former be not rather his heaviest condemna- 
tion. 

If there was ever a time when the whole of 
English society laboured together for one 
another’s good—when reasonable projects for 
general improvement met with a more atten- 
tive consideration than they do at present— 
he should have compared it with what he so 
rashly condemns, and shown us, not that we 
are wrong—for what time was ever wholly 
right —but by what measures we can most 








general condemnation which he passes on his 


readily better ourselves. But nothing can 
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be expected from violent denunciations in 
which a whole community is made answer- 
able for an isolated fact which takes place in 
a back court, and men are condemned be- 
cause their sympathies are more closely con- 
nected with those of their own blood than 
with strangers ; or from a picture of women, 
in which every fact is kept with the utmost 
care in the background, that they may be 
attracted by the portraits which great poets, 
for the solace of their own souls, have drawn 
of them. Such methods must remain barren 
ofallresult. If Mr. Ruskin wishes to become 
a moral teacher to any purpose, let him 
direct his attention to showing us the way to 
a state of society that he is very far from 
being so isolated as he supposes himself in 
desiring for mankind. Who would imagine 
that such words as the following were to be 
found within the same covers which enclose 
those just quoted? ‘* The temptation to pie- 
‘** turesqueness of statement is so great, that 
** often the best writers of fiction cannot re- 
‘‘ sist it, and our views are rendered so 
‘* violent and one-sided, that their vitality 
** is rather a harm than a good.” Out of his. 
own mouth may thus be condemned the 
entire animus of ‘‘Sesame and Lilies.” What 
but picturesqueness of statement is attained 
by such an eccentric title to a lay sermon on 
your duty to your neighbour? Is genuine 
study rendered more attractive by the asser- 
tion that good authors are kings of men, and 
that their best books are their treasuries, 
while education is the ** Sesame” which gives 
access to them ? Or is beneficence made more 
attractive in women by calling them queens, 
their neighbourhoods their gardens, and their 
suffering fellow-women the lilies they should 
cultivate and support ? We trow not. Much 
rather do these verbal antics remind us of 
the advertizing devices of the money-getting 
tradesmen Mr. Ruskin so much despises ; for 
we feel at first the same sort of curiosity as 
to what can be the meaning of ‘‘ Sesame and 
Lilies ” that we have done to know ‘* Who’s 
Griffiths,” or what could be the English of 
** Arrah-na-Pogue.” 








THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF 
ENGLAND. 
The Great Governing Families of England. By 


John Langton Sanford and Meredith Townsend . 
Two Vols. (Blackwood and Sons.) 


HE famous Marlborough’s stock of know- 
ledge of English history was, by his own 
account, acquired from Shakespeare’s plays. 
Biography 1s another tempting gateway to 
history; and a work like Collins’ ‘‘ Peerage” 
furnishes agreeable reading, with endless 
details, for, the whole period of our annals. 
Mr. Hallam has recorded how he built up in 
youth his historic taste and acquirements by 
devotion to the English Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Thework under review is a selection 
of histories of English noble families, disem- 
barrassed of the wearisome minutia of pedi- 
grees and beginnings of family history, from 
which formal ‘‘ Peerages” cannot escape; 
composed with considerable literary skill, 
very readable therefore, and a pleasant intro- 
duction to an extensive acquaintance with 
English historical characters in times of in- 
terest. These sketches have originally ap- 
peared lately in The Spectator newspaper, and, 
as newspaper articles, they were not unworthy 
of that journal; which is no inconsiderable 
praise. Appearing now as a separate work, 
they challenge to be judged by a yet higher 
standard ; and so judging them, we must 
point out imperfections, probably arising, in 
great measure, from the manner in which 
they have been generated, having been 
written for a weekly newspaper. Mr. Town- 
send says, in an introduction, that Mr. San- 
ford is almost the sole author of the historical 
sketches, Mr. Townsend’s own part being no 
more than ‘‘the original suggestion, this 
introduction, a few notes, and a general 
supervision, very real as regards the Percies, 
Stanleys, Lowthers, Gowers, and one or two 
others, quite illusory as regards the remaining 
histories.” Mr. Sanford’s minute uain- 
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Civil War and Commonwealth, on which he 
has published a work, the fruit of long labour, 
is well known. But he is evidently not 
equally well acquainted with all other periods 
of English history; and a work like this, 
which the authors may design and might do 
well to extend, needs, in order to make it as 
good as a standard work should be, the par- 
ticipation, at least for supervision, of a larger 
number of special students of particular his- 
torical periods. From the sketch of the life 
of the second George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, Charles the Second’s Minister, 
the author of the ‘‘ Rehearsal,” the ‘‘ Zimri” 
of Dryden, we select a passage as a specimen 
for criticism :— 


He began as a zealous courtier, and was in- 
stalled as a Knight of the Garter, but in 1666 
plunged into intrigues with the Republican 
party, was dismissed from all his appointments, 
and warrants were even out against him for his 
apprehension. But he contrived to make his 
peace with the King, and was appointed Master 
of the Horse. . . . He now jomed with those 
intriguers who were labouring to undermine and 
overthrow Clarendon, and assisted, by his ridi- 
cule of the pompous, self-opinionated Chancellor, 
to bring him into disfavour with Charles. After 
his fall, Buckingham contributed the initial 
letter of his name to what was called the 
“Cabal” Ministry, which succeeded. ... In 
1670 he went to France, nominally on an em- 
bassy of condolence on the death of the Duchess 
of Orleans, but really to negotiate secretly the 
Triple Alliance. . . . On the dismissal of the 
Cabal Ministry, he went into an opposition to 
the Court, which became more and more violent. 
He courted the citizens, pulled down his house 
at Charing-cross, and removed to one in Dow- 
gate; and in 1674 he resigned the Chancellorship 
of the University of Cambridge, and strongly 
supported the Nonconformists in their opposi- 
tion to the Test Act. The same year he was 
sent to the Tower. (Vol. ii., p. 111.) 


Here isa rather large crop of errors. After 
the disgrace of Clarendon, Buckingham 
became immediately the chief adviser, hold- 
ing no office; and some little time after an 
arrangement was made, according to the 
custom of those days, for purchasing for him 
the office of Master of the Horse from the 
Duke of Albemarle. He went to France in 
1670, certainly not to negotiate, secretly or 
in any other way, the Triple Alliance, which 
had been made in 1668 by Arlington, through 
the skilful agency of Temple, in opposition 
to Buckingham, the self-seeking friend of 
France. His mission in 1670 was to prepare 
the way for a treaty with France, in opposi- 
tion to the policy of the Triple Alliance, 
which might be capable of being made public 
—that of Dover, of June 1, 1670, by which 
Charles was to receive two millions of francs 
from Louis on his declaring himself a Roman 
Catholic, being not only a secret that could 
not be told to the public, but even a secret 
unknown to Buckingham. That secret treaty 
of Dover had been signed by Arlington, Lord 
Arundel of Wardour, Clifford, and Bellings, 
on the part of England. It was kept secret 
from Buckingham, not from any doubt of his 
zeal for France, or any fear of religious scru- 
ples on his part, but because he could not be 
trusted with a secret. Buckingham’s sham 
negotiation resulted in the treaty of Decem- 
ber 31, 1670, signed by Buckingham, Arling- 
ton, Lauderdale, Ashley, and Clifford ; which 
contained no mention of Charles’s promise to 
declare himself a Roman Catholic, he, how- 
ever, remaining still bound by a secret engage- 
ment. Buckingham continued an eager friend 
of the French alliance, and was not a su 
porter, but even an opponent, of the Test 
Act, passed, not in 1674, but in 1673. What 
is called the Cabal Ministry may be considered 
to have been broken up in June, 1673, 
when Clifford was driven by the Test 
Act from the Lord Treasurership, and was 
succeeded by Osborne. Shaftesbury was 
dismissed in November. Buckingham hung 


on, the eager lacquey of France, through 
the parliamentary session of 1674, at the 
close of which, an address having been pre- 
sented for his dismissal, he was got rid of by 
Charles. He then went into opposition. 
He was not sent to the Tower in 1674; he 








had been there in 1666, and was there again 
in 1677, with Shaftesbury, Salisbury, and 
Wharton, for questioning the valid existence 
of the Parliament after a prorogation exceed- 
ing a year. The biographical sketch makes no 
mention of theauthorship of the ‘* Rehearsal,” 
or of Buckingham’s efforts, when he first 
succeeded Clarendon as chief Minister, for 
Church comprehension and toleration of Dis- 
senters, in which he acted with Hale and with 
Wilkins (whom he made Bishop of Chester), 
and which are a redeeming point in his 
political career. We have pointed out thus 
some of the imperfections of this biography, 
as it is not a solitary instance of careless 
copying of inaccurate memoirs of periods 
which Mr. Sanford has not himself dili- 
gently investigated. In another part of the 
work, under the Talbots, the old stock fiction 
of Lady Shrewsbury, disguised as a page, 
holding Buckingham’s horse while he fought 
and killed her husband, and embracing him 
while covered with her slain husband’s blood, 
is told without a word of doubt or suspicion ; 
this grossly improbable story being as 
much a romance as Pope’s poetical account 
of Buckingham’s death in squalid beggary, 
which the authors of this work rightly reject, 
or the false story of Dryden’s funeral, so long 
believed till Malone exploded it. The 
founder of the house of Bentinck, William’s 
devoted friend, was not, whatever wa! have 
been his other merits and good deeds, the 
successful negotiator of the marriage with 
Mary, as is stated by these authors (Vol. i., 
page 164). It was effected by William him- 
self, who came over for the purpose, and who 
had a zealous and powerful advocate in 
Danby. The account given in M. Miguet’s 
work on the negotiations relative to the 
Spanish succession, from the despatches in 
the French archives, may be compared on 
this point with James’s account in his 
memoirs, and the account given by Temple. 
To speak of Sir John Lowther, who was 
named first in the Commission of the 
Treasury in 1690, according to the custom of 
those times, because he was of the highest 
rank (the other Commissioners were Sir 
Stephen Fox, Mr. Richard Hampden, and 
Mr. Thomas Pelham), as “‘ First Lord of the 
Treasury,” is an anachronism and an error. 
The excellent design of this book and its 
literary merits give it a claim to a per- 
manent place in a library, and it becomes 
therefore important to improve it. Errors as 
to contemporary noblemen are more surpris- 
ing, and there are allusions here and there 
to living or lately deceased persons which it 
would have been better to omit. We believe 
it to be an error to accuse the late Marquis 
of Westminster of contemptible parsimony, 
and equally an error to say that the late 
Duke of Buckingham’s wife obtained a di- 
vorce from him. It seems altogether im- 
probable that Lord Russell should have 
garrulously told a committee of the House 
of Commons that his elder brother, the 
Duke of Bedford, repeatedly paid his debts 
incurred through his acceptance of office ; 
but so say our authors. We presume that 
the statement referred to is a passage of Lord 
John Russell’s evidence before the Committee 
on Official Salaries of 1850; where he spoke 
of the expenses incurred on first taking high 
office by any one who, not having a large 
fortune, has not already a great establish- 
ment; and mentioned his own case, but 
said nothing of the Duke of Bedford: 


‘“*I] know, for my own part, I never 
had a debt in my life till I was 
First Lord of the Treasury; I have 


now paid it off, so that it was no great | 
incumbrance to me.” The present Lord 
Stanley will hardly admit himself to be cor- 
rectly described as ‘*‘ Whig in opinion, Tory 
Cabinet Minister in fact ;’ and Lord Robert 
Cecil, now Lord Cranbourne, is inadequately 
described by the sole praise that he “dis- 
plays much of the family astuteness.” The 
tanhopes, who, with the various earldoms of 
Chesterfield, Stanhope, and Harrington, 
*“‘have governed Ireland and conquered 
Spain, distinguished themselves as diploma- 





tists, litterateurs, and scholars, and furnished 
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one great Premier,” are said to be “still 
known to the public chiefly by three contri- 
butions to social life—the Chesterfield coat, 
the Petersham hat, and the Stanhope car- 
riage.” We should hope that Chesterfield’s 
‘‘ Letters,” and the living Lord Stanhope’s lite- 
rary works, are generally more prominent in 
the memories of the public. 

The authors are strong believers in charac- 
teristics of race, and usually sum up the 
family histories with bold generalizations. 
Thus, we are told of the Villierses (Bucking- 
hams, Jerseys, Clarendons) that ‘‘ the genius 
of the house, such as it is, seems to be for in- 
trigue.” Of the Fitzmaurice family, which, 
through the wealth acquired by marriage of 
that great practical political economist, Sir 
William Petty, has grown into the full-blown 
grandeur of the Lansdownes, it is said that 
‘“‘the house has been, on the whole, a real 
addition to the political strength of the coun- 
try ; but something of the Italian character, 
the disposition to succeed by jinesse, and 
grace and perseverance, sticks to it still.” 
The Spencers are a heterogeneous collection 
of Earls of Sunderland, Dukes of Marl- 
borough, and Earls Spencer ; and a fine, if 
not ingenious, suggestion is diffidently put 
forward for reconciling the modest character 
and quiet tastes of the latter Earl Spencers 
with the wild and immoral flightiness of the 
Sunderlands :— 


No narrative within our limits of space would 
rove what we believe to be the truth—that the 
neers have, from first to last, belonged to a 
class, formerly very rare, now terribly common 
—men in whom great ability, sound judgment, 
and a positive ion for culture were alwa 
weakened, and frequently vitiated, by a febrile 
nervousness of organization. Their love of 
private life proceeded mainly from a conscious- 
ness of this fact, and so did the strange union of 
daring ambition and moral timidity which dis- 
tinguished the ablest among them. In the Sun- 
derland this nervousness rose to the height of 
morbid timidity, and we believe that the motive 
of all his unscrupulousness, and the governi 
principle of his conduct, was the morbid eek 
of consequences to himself—not consequences im 
the sense of direct personal danger, but conse- 
uences in the way in which these organizations 
always picture the unknown to themselves. 
There has not been a Spencer without capacity, 
or one who might not have repeated as his own 
autobiography Southey’s line— 


But I all naked feeling and raw life. 


This does not quite agree with the com- 
monly received notions of the character of 
the Earl Spencer who has been most 
known in later times, and is best known 
as Lord Althorp. Of the Bentincks we learn 
that ‘‘whenever a Bentinck comes to the 
front, it is as a great Dutchman he succeeds, 
whether, like Lord George, he risks a fortune 
upon a horse without a quiver of the lip, or, 
as Lord William, he earns the hate of every 
contemporary Anglo-Indian by his ungenial 
manners, and the reverence of every subse- 
quent proconsul by his administration, se 
wise, benevolent, and far-sighted.” There 
is an interesting sketch of Lord William 
Bentinck ; and it would appear from this and 
other passages of the Soak that the authors 
have a special acquaintance with Indian 
affairs. e extract so much of Lord W. 
Bentinck’s biography as relates to his two 
Indian Governments :— 


Lord William Cavendish Bentinck was, by 
many degrees, the ablest man who has ap 
in the family since the founder. Born in 1774, 
he entered the army, rose to be major-general, 
and in 1803, when only twenty-nine, was 
asc Governor of Madras. The sepoys of the 

dency, long manipulated for a rising in 

favour of the princes of Mysore, took advantage 
of a departmental order about uniform to put 
forward their invariable cry of ‘‘ Caste in danger,” 
and broke into the petty revolt known as the 
Vallore Mutiny. The Court of Directors, a body 
which always disliked and distrusted the Queen’s 
officers, and acting usually with the cold delay 
of an ancient mercantile firm, behaved at in- 
tervals with the unreasoning hurry of a mt 
lost their senses with fright. Before 
received a single despatch from Lord William, 
whose only share in the orders was to obviate 
their effects, they censured and recalled him—a 
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government of public events and opinion, which, 
the Court aad not control, so it was not in 
ir power to the effects of them. . . . On 
formation of the Canning Ministry in 1827, 
in which his brother held high office, he was 


needed e and retrenchment, and he secured 
both. In his long reign he made but one expe- 
dition—to dethrone the atrocious Rajah of Coorg, 
the horrible being who was recently so well re- 
ceived by British society, and who was, so to 
say, to General Mouravieff what Mouravieff is to 
Howard—detied and reorganized the Civil Ser- 
vice ; and, in defiance of all Anglo-India, threw 
open the judicial service to the people of the 
country. He was contemplating much wider 
reforms, for which his admirable thrift gave 
scope, when his health failed, and he returned to 
England to find, like every other Indian, that 
the successful government of a sixth of the human 
race had thrown him back in the struggle for 
infiuence in England. He was Hans Bentinck 
over again, with a larger love for humanity and 
a higher education. 


_ The late Lord Elphinstone, who succes- 
sively governed Madras and Bombay, is in- 
troduced as a perfect specimen of a practical 
diplomatist—‘‘ a man who could purr so 

till it seemed to him n to act, 
and then strike so savagely hard.” (Vol. i., 
p- 213.) 

The work is always written vigorously and 
with point. The introduction, by Mr. Town- 
send, is a si ly able essay on English 
government. e nature of the aristocratic 
element of our system, its limits, its strength 
and its weakness, its advantages and its 
faults, are there sketched with great force 
and acuteness. The essay cannot be abridged, 
and extracts will not do justice to it. There 


is a very striking passage at the opening of 
Lord Stanhope’s History of England, in which 


he recounts a large number of the same family 


names in the House of Commons of 1713 
and in the House of Commons of 1830. 
This permanence of great English landed 
families in our Government is one of the 
leading ideas of Mr. Townsend’s essay, as 
of the whole work. Lord Jeffrey has said in 
one of his charming letters that English 
litics and English government are entirely 
in the hands of some two hundred indi- 
viduals. This is another idea well enforced 
by Mr. Townsend. Some of our readers 
may remember an occasion on which Mr. 
Roebuck, in the House of Commons, con- 
trasted the ious success of young scions 
of noble houses with the late and hardly- 
achieved recognition of plebeian merits ; or 
another occasion, when the veteran Sir De 
Evans, acknowledging the thanks of 
iament for his Crimean services, feelingly 
reverted to dreary days when he had been, 
over and over again, slightingly over 
to make way for others, withifamily interest. 
Mr. Townsend writes of the aristocracy, 
after acknowledging their usefulness as an 
element of resistance, and as contributing the 
quality of permanence to our social system— 


They are the trees in the hedge; and that 
‘simile also expresses the one great disadvantage 
of their existence. They shade the field too 
much. Corn must be very good, and the sun- 
shine bright, for it to ripen under them. 
-Or, to quit metaphor,’ it is the disadvantage of 
aristocracy that all political ability not immedi- 


to persuade the people. It takes an able 

man twenty years to obtain from the nation the 
consideration these families obtain from birth—to 
put Jones at forty-five on a level with Cavendish 
at twenty-one. is is true not only of Parlia- 
ment, but of the services ; and the consequence 
is, that three-fourths of the ability and courage 
-geni fe e is lost to the service of 

is a general at thirty, 

or bell wastes his life in rising 

int at which men think of making him 





strength of the aristocratic feeling in the 
masses :-—— 

Whether from innate flunkeyism, as Mr. Bright 
would assert, oy Poco a pres of ees 
associations, as the compilers of peerages woul 
affirm, or from the riers 38 of p supported 
by both these feelings, as we should be apt to 
believe, the fact is certain. In the most radical 
borough in the most radical of England, 
the chance of the eldest son of a great landed 
proprietor is, ceteris paribus, better than that of 
any conceivable opponent, except a recognized 
statesman or orator of the very first stamp. 
Earl Grosvenor, unknown, will, unless a very 
outrageous Tory, beat any local notability in a 

lace like Marylebone; and, if an outrageous 
Tory, will have a thousand or two more votes 
than any merchant or banker who might for 
party purposes venture to stand a contest on the 
same side. The sons of the landlords do habi- 
tually so come forward ; and the consequence of 
this feeling, combined with their direct power, 
is, that there were in the session of Parliament 
of 1864 1 marquis, 5 earls, 15 viscounts, 34 lords, 
72 baronets, 58 honourables, and 100 palpably 
belonging to the historic names of the land, 
seated in the House of Commons. 

If al] that is good in English character and 
society has lately made John Stuart Mill 
member for Westminster, the toadies and 
flunkeys of aristocracy placed Captain Gros- 
venor above him on the poll. 








COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically 
Examined. By the Right Rev, John William 
Colenso, D.D., Lord Bishop of Natal. Part V. 
(Longmans. ) 


my fifth part of Bishop Colenso’s book is 

at least equal in value to those that have 
preceded it, though of course to the general 
reader it canriot have the interest which at- 
tached to Part I., both from the novelty of 
the subject and from the personal and eontro- 
versial remarks which that part contained. 
This part consists, with very little exception, 
of a minute examination of every single verse 
in the Book of Genesis, as the groundwork 
for the author’s opinion of the age of its 
several parts. It is printed in a way to make 
it suitable for three classes of readers. The 
most studious will value the whole of it. The 
less studious will miss the critical analysis, 
which is purposely thrown to the end. The 
least studious will also omit the passages 
printed in small type; and they will even 
then find that, without the least knowledge 
of Hebrew, a moderately patient examination 
of the Book of Genesis, by the consideration 
of its contents, when one part is compared to 
another, will be enough to convince them of 
the truth of the Bishop’s two main proposi- 
tions—first, that this book is written by 
various authors at very various ages; and, 
secondly, that a large of its contents 
are unhistorical. For the evidence of this 
we must refer to the volume itself; but we 
may give a short summary of the results as 
to the age of the parts. 

The Bishop supposes that the Book of 
Genesis was written by at least seven 
different authors. The history of the Crea- 
tion, in chap. i., was the work of the oldest 
author, who lived about the time of Samuel, 
and who always styles God by the name of 
Elohim. Chaps. ii., iii., and iv., describing 
the Garden of Eden, the fall of man, and the 
death of Abel, are the work of a more modern 
writer, who uses the name of Jehovah for the 
Almighty. The history of Noah and the 
Flood, was written by the earliest writer, 
with some inserted sentences, however, by 
the later. Thus, the earlier writer says that 
God told Noah to take two of every animal 
into the Ark with him, but the later writer 
makes Jebovah order him to take in seven of 
each of the clean beasts. The lives of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, are chiefly by 
the later writers, being large additions to a 
very slender narrative of the original writer. 
The history of Joseph is thought to be by 
three authors, but for the most part of an 
older date than the life of Abraham. If we 
are asked how far we agree with the Bishop’s 
results, we must answer thatin very many small 
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particulars we differ with him. The reader 
will then say that the book is pooner mi 
that the subject has not yet been sufficiently 
considered for scholars to come to an agree- 
ment, that the Bishop’s propositions are not 
proved because all his arguments are’ not 
assented to, and, in short, that the critical 
study of the Pentateuch is as yet in a state 
of uncertainty. To this, however, it is 
easy to give a reply. It is granted, 
of course, that the subject is not yet ex- 
hausted ; that in an inquiry so full of de- 
tail, the inquirers are not, and probably 
never will be, agreed in all the particulars. 
On no similar subject are the inquirers fully 
agreed. But on the main outline of the en- 
quiry we venture to say that competent 
critics are agreed ; and that in the Bishop’s 
book, the reader will find stated critical 
opinions which will be every day assented to 
more and more in proportion as they are made 
known. 

In order not to be wholly laudatory, we 
will mention a few points in which we differ 
from the author. Thus, one part of the 
tenth chapter of Genesis makes the Arabs, 
Babylonians, and Assyrians descendants of 
Ham; another part brings the Assyrians, 
Arabs, and all nations speaking a language 
akin to Arabic from Shem. Bishop Colenso 
is of opinion that the first of these two state- 
ments is a modern addition ; but we venture 
to think that the second is the modern addi- 
tion, written when the nation had gained 
a greater knowledge of geography and 
ethnology. The earlier writer had classed 
as children of Ham all the neighbouring 
enemies of the Jews ; but the later writer saw 
that such of them as spoke an Arabic dialect 
must be acknowledged to be of the same family 
as themselves, and therefore called children of 
Shem. Again the Bishop is of opinion that 
the whole of the history of Abraham was 
written before the end of Solomon’s reign, 
but we venture to think parts of it much 
more modern. Now it was two centuries 
after Solomon’s death that the prophet 
Hosea, writing about the migration of the 
Israelites had said, ‘‘I called my son out of 
Egypt ;” and it seems probable that the 
journey of Abraham into Egypt and back 
again was only written in order to make his 
life not deficient in such a necessary incident. 
The Bishop treats the change in the 
Almighty’s name simply as a question of 
chronology ; the older name being El and 
Elohim, and the more modern name Jeho- 
vah and Jah. But we venture to think that 
there was also a geographical distinction be- 
tween the two names, and that God was wor- 
shipped under the name of El by the 
northern tribes, at the same time that he 
was called Jehovah in Jerusalem and in the 
south. But this view in no wise leads us to 
difter from the Bishop’s opinion about the 
age of the writings, because the earlier por- 
tion of Genesis, which, as he rightly states, 
was written before the rise of Jerusalem, may 
have been written in one of the northern 
cities. 

In the controversial portions of the book, 
the Bishop is, as usual, a model of what a con- 
troversialist should be. When an opponent 
brings a false charge against him, he contents 
himself with quoting the charge and simply and 
mildly denying it. One of these charges we 
will ourselves repeat. Dr. Browne, Bishop 
of Ely, writes :— 


Everything, then, tends to prove that the 
history of the Pentateuch must be in its main 
facts true. The people, without question, came 
out of Egypt, sojourned in the wilderness, 
conquered Canaan, and must have been both 
numerous and well trained, or such a conquest 
would have been impossible. This is exactly 
what the Pentateuch says, and what Bishop 
Colenso denies. 


Now every reader of Bishop Colenso’s 
writings must be aware that this charge is un- 
true in every particular; for though Bishop 
Colenso considers that the Israelites left 
Egypt in much smaller numbers than is 
stated in the Pentateuch, yet he fully recog- 
nizes that they conquered Canaan, and, 
therefore, thet they crossed the Jordan 
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numerous enough to do so. The Bishop of 
Ely must have written the above sentence 
rather hastily ; and were we his advisers, we 
would ask him to consider whether it were 
not his duty as a gentieman and a Christian 
to retract it, and apologize for it. And we 
believe that Dr. Browne is not one of those 
bishops to whom such an appeal would be 
made in vain. 

In conclusion, we would remark that in 
the popular mind this volume will add but 
little to Bishop Colenso’s high reputation. 
His character with the million is based upon 
his honesty of purpose and moral courage ; 
and in a country in which a controversial 
argument gains no notice unless put forward 
by a man of station, we feel most grateful to 
him for giving the weight of his Episcopal 





name in favour of free inquiry. But among | 


scholars, we think that this fifth part of 
Bishop Colenso’s work will materially raise 
his rank as a critic. 
on the Bible, which has been promised to us, 
shall come out, under the sanction of the col- 
lective body of Bishops, it will have to 
grapple with the questions raised in this work ; 
and we venture to think that the writer of 
the Commentary on Genesis, whoever he may 
be, if a scholar, will not contradict Bishop 
Colenso’s chief conclusions. Indeed, we are 
astonished at the boldness of our English 
Bishops in promising to give us such a 
Commentary. The straightforward and 
simple-minded Zulu, who asked Bishop 
Colenso the important question, whether he 
really believed every statement in the Penta- 
teuch, is become an historical personage. 
And equally simple-minded, and certainly 
deserving of equal note, must be the Right 
Honourable the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, who proposed to our two Arch- 
bishops to publish under the Episcopal 
sanction, a Commentary which should quiet 
the doubts raised by the critical writings of 
Bishop Colenso. 8. 8. 








ICE CAVES. 


Ice Caves of France and Switzrland: A Narra- 
tion of Subterranean Exploration. By the Rev. 
G. F. Browne, M.A. (Longmans. ) 


(ler is a delightfully refreshing book, nay, 
its fresbness is positively tantalizing to 
this present critic, who, pent up in London, 
finds in it a faithful reflex of travel not 
present, but past, in a region which, were it 
anywhere but where it is, would be looked 
upon as alinost a paradise. 

Albeit the malle-poste route by Les Rousses 
is almost forsaken, and many of those 
fearful and wonderful machines which for 
so long have rumbled between Besangon, 
Pontarlier, and Geneva, now, like our old 
coaches, find their occupation gone, Jura 
will not, however, be entirely forsaken ; it 
will certainly be less forsaken for the 
writing of this book. For Mr. Browne 
opens out almost a new world of marvels, 
tempting to many, and shows that the 
beauties of this region are by no means 
exhausted when we have stood on Jura’s 
crest and looked southwards over that 
glorious valley in which Lake Leman lies 
slumbering under its mantle of indescribable 
blue, Chillon lost in the distance on the left, 
Mont Blanc and his hoary brethren, some 
sixty miles away, positively dwarfing dis- 
tance in front. 

***Glacitre of La Genollitre’? ‘ Upper 
Glaciere of «the Pré de 8S. Livres’? How 
abominably the book is printed ! besides, I 
don’t know such glaciers,” will very likely be 
the exclamation of some who happen to light 
upon the table of contents; fer Mr. Browne 
himself, who knows the Alps, put the 
word glaciére down at first’ as rank 
patois, although careful old Laveaux tells 
us in his dictionary, “Il y a prés de 
Besangon une glacicre ‘naturelle, cest une 
te dont Ie sol est entitrement couvert 

une glace en hiver, d’un piéd et 
demi, et en été de quatre & cing pieds.” Our 
present ignorance, indeed, of ae * natural 


ice-houses” is something wonderful, and had 
the book before us contained a scientific 








account merely of its author’s personal exa- 
mination and measurement of we know not 
how many of them, it would have been of 
the greatest value. But it does this and 
much more ; for Mr. Browne is a truetraveller, 
and as all travellers in this region should, 
knows his Histoire du. Moyen Age well to boot. 
Hence the book is two-sided ; we have a 
book of travellings written in a charming 
style, and a rich store of scientifie fact. 
Here is a specimen of the former :— 


It is a tantalizing thing to be whirled on a hot 
and dusty day through districts famous for their 
wines, the dust and heat standing out in more 
painful colours by contrast with the recollection 
of cooling draughts which other occasions have 
owed to such vineyards ; though, after all, the 


true method of facing heat with success is to 


drink no wine. At any rate, the vineyards of 
Arbois must always be interesting, and if the 
stories of the Templars’ orgies be true, we may 


When the Commentary | be sure that the chapelry which they possessed 


in that town would be a favourable place of 
residence with the order ; ibly Rule XVI. 
might there be somewat relaxed. ‘‘ The good 


wine of Arbois,” la meilleure cave de Bourgougne, 
a judicious old writer says, had free entry into 
all the towns of the Comté ; and when Burgundy 
was becoming imperial, Maximilian extended 
this privilege through all the towns of the 
empire. A hundred years later, it had so high a 
character, that the troops of Henri IV. turned 
away from the town, announcing that they did 
not wish to attack ceulx qui estoient du naturel 
de leur vin, qui frappe partout ;* . . . when he had 
taken the town, the municipality received him 
in state, and supplied him with wine of the 
country. He praised the wine very highly, on 
which one of the body had the ill taste to assure 
him that they had a better wine than that. 
‘* You keep it, perhaps, was the royal rebuke, 
‘**for a better occasion.” . The present 
appearance of the town, as seen from the hi 
level followed by the railway, scarcely recalls 
the time when Arbois was known as le jardin de 
noblesse, and SBarbarossa dated thence his 
charters, or when Jean Sanspeur held there the 
States of Burgundy. Gollutt tells a story of a 
dowager of Arbois, mother-in-law to Philip V. 
and Charles IV. of France, which outdoes the 
legend of Bishop Hatto. Mahaut d’Artois was 
an elderly lady remarkable for her charities, and 
was by consequence always surrounded by large 
crowds of poor folk during her residence at the 
Chatelaine, the ruins of which lie a mile or two 
from Arbois. On the occasion of a severe 
famine in Burgundy, she collected a band of her 
mendicant friends in a stable, and burned them 
all, saying that ‘‘par pitie elle hauoit faict cela, 
considerant les peines que ces pawvres debuoient 
endurer en temps de si grande et tant estrange 
Jamine.”’ 


And now for the glaciéres, caverns in the 
limestone rock—geologically speaking very 
much, we take it, like others met with in 
limestone elsewhere, although we know of 
none so intricate as some of those described 
here—with the important addition of ice—ice 
everywhere ; here the cavern almost filled 
with it, here on the floor, here assuming the 
form of a frozen stream issuing fan-like from 
some hidden orifice ; here again, as ice should 
be in fairyland, in fantastic pillars and 
arcades. Let us borrow a part of the author’s 
description of the glaciere of Monthezy :— 


The most striking features of this cave were the 
three domes. . . . The bent attitude in 
which we were obliged to investigate these parts 
of the cave was exceedingly fatiguing, and we 
hailed with delight a sudden circular opening in 
the roof which enabled us to stand upright. 
This delight was intensely increased when our 
candles showed us that the walls of this vertical 
opening were profusely decorated with the most 
lovely forms of ice. The first that we came 
under passed up out of sight ; and in this, two 
solid cascades of ice hung down, high overhead, 
veer broken off short, or at any rate 
ending very abruptly ; the others did not pass 
so far into the coat and formed domes of very 
regular shape. In all three the details of the ice 
decoration were most lovely, and the effect pro- 
duced by the whole situation was very curious, 
for we stood with our legs exposed to the alter- 
nating cold currents, the remaining part of 
our bodies being imbedded as it were in the 
roof, while the candles in our hands brought out 
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the ornaments of the sides, flashing fit- 
aly af eon 069 i eae: when one or 
other of us moved a li as ; 
surrounded by diamonds of rad possible 
i e 


finials. The 
pipes of ice which formed a network on the 
walis were in some cases so exquisitely clear, 
that we could not be sure of their existence 
without them. The wonderful light which 
strayed about our feet showed ory | a circle of 
icicles hanging from the lower part of the dome, 
the fringe, as it were, of our rocky petticoats. 


In this cave we find ice principally fan- 
tastic; in others the dim candles revealed 
cold at work on the stupendous scale; in the 
lower glacicre of the Pré de S. Livres, for 
example, we get a wall of ice seventy-two feet 





long and seventy-two feet high. In the 


| Schafloch, again, Mr. Browne measured an 





icefall of forty-five yards, which had all the 
appearance of immense thickness, especially 
towards its upper part, and was twenty-five 
yards broad at its base. 

Very early in his explorations Mr. Browne 
found that the wonders ceased not with the 

resence of the ice ; the ice columns—often 
,ollow and revealing much of Nature’s arehi- © 
tecture in other ways—were found to be 
covered by irregular lines, dividing the sur- 
face like a sort of network. But this was not 
all. These lines indicated the surfaces 
of prisms which extended throughout the 
ice, the prisms being, as a rule, horizontally 
arranged in the columns; but this was 
generally modified, so that the axes of the 
risms were always perpendicular to the sur- 
ace on which the ice lay. The prisms could 
be mowed down like corn hy the blade of a 
knife. 

We must not pause to follow Mr. Browne 
through all his explorations, many of them 
fraught with pam pO wit, that of the gla- 
ciére of Chappel-sur-Villaz (p. 191)—most 
of them attended with extreme discomfort, 
which would have daunted less courageous 
ladies than his sister. We must also pass over 
his by no means always pleasant ‘‘ hotel” ex 
riences. Few who read his book will care to- 
tempt the soli salle-d-manger at Die 
(p. 221), or the beds of the inn which bears 
the sign @ la parfaite Union at Thorens 
(p. 198). We must rather say a word on the 
concluding chapters, which sum up the 
scientific portion of the book. And first to 
account for these strange ice deposits, which, 
to use the quaint phraseology of one of the 

ides, plus il fait chaud plus ga géle. Mr. 

rowne has independently arrived at the 
same conclusion as Deluc: the heavy cold 
air of winter sinks down on to the glaciéres, 
and the lighter warm air cannot dislodge it, 
as in no cave is the entrance so low as the 
ice. Heat therefore is very slowly spread in 
the caves, as all are protected from direct 
radiation. Even when heat does reach the 
ice the latter melts but slowly. ‘‘ Ice absorbs 
60° C. of heat in melting, and then when ice is 
once formed it becomes a material guarantee 
for the permanence of cold in the cave.” 

With regard to the strong prismatic struc- 
ture, doctors still differ. . Browne looks 
upon excessive dryness, the result of 1 
continued cold, as a possible cause; warmt 
is suggested by other authorities. We will not 
decide the question, but will instead heartily 
counsel everybody to read the book, and try 
to settle the matter for themselves ; if they 
fail, they will still thank us for our advice. 








GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. 
God's Providence House. A Story of 1791. By 
Mrs. G. Linnewus Banks. Three Vols. (Bentley. ) 
““ (1OD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE” is a 

misnomer, and has as much to dowith 
the “‘story of 1791” as John Ruskin’s ‘‘Notes 
on the Construction of Sheep-folds” had to 
do with sheep. In the latter case, the secu- 
larly-minded and simple farmer was 
into ese yey y= of a book not at all im his 
way ; 


in the former. of a serious 
tone are likely to become se of the novel 
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before us, under the impression that such 
pur-hase will place in their — some 
special assertion of eternal vidence and 
justification of ‘‘ the ways of God to men.” 
This John Bunyan-looking title, however, so 

ically ive, was no idea of our 

s; and she was only prompted to its 
adoption, as she tells us in the preface, ‘‘ by 
elder and more experienced heads than her 
ewn, who considered it more satisfactory 
and appropriate.” Fromthese ‘‘older and more 
experienced heads” we, of course, entirely 
differ, and agree with the author in thinking 
that ‘‘ Grenville Grange,” the place where 
all the main incidents of the story are wrought 
out, was by far the more appropriate title 
for her book. 

** God’s Providence House” stands in the 
ancient city of Chester; and it was to mark 
his sense of gratitude in having escaped the 
ravages of the plague, in 1652, that the owner 
” the inscription carved on one of the 
erossbeams in front of the favoured dwell- 
ing.” But, as we have said, it is with 
Grenville Grange that our story has to do, 
and it stood on the banks of the river Dee, 
some five or six miles from Chester. At the 
commencement of our tale it had been un- 
inhabited for twenty years; and there is a 
peculiar significance attached to it in the 
minds of the natives of the district, for the 
old place is haunted. 


Michael Ford, the new owner, in right of 
his wife Margaret, is an upright but stubborn 
and daring man, and laughs to scorn the 
ea idea. He sets resolutely to work, and, 

eedless of warning, as he was regardless of ex- 
og rehabilitates the Grange, and, by-and- 
ye, has his wife and daughter comfortably 
housed in their new home. The ‘ Grey 
Lady,” however, will not be laid; and the 
very first night even of Michael’s possession 
he sent two or three bullets through her in 
vain. 
In the meantime, a certain Mr. Heywood, 
ef insinuating manners and very dashing 
a rance, has, ‘as he thinks, saved his life 
en attacked by robbers in Delamere Forest, 
and nothing will serve Mr. Ford but that 
Heywood accompany him home, be presented 
to his wife and daughter, and ultimately be- 
eome the habitual guest of the family: To 
this man Michael Ford becomes very much 
attached, and very soon after their acquaint- 
ance promises that he shall have his daughter 
Alice to wife. But our heroine regards the 
man with aversion, and certain lines and 
expressions of his face are associated, she 
cannot tell how, very disagreeably in her 
mind. Besides, she has but recently renewed 
uaintance with George Latham, the ideal 
ef her girlhood, and has, in fact, plighted him 
her troth. The two men, as a matter of 
course, become rivals, and for a long time, 
from the immense moral influence exercised 
by Heywood over the father, that gentleman 
seems as if he would carry everything before 
him. The ghost visitations still continue, 
and between the grey lady and the lovers 
the interest of the book is pretty equally 
divided. For results, we would Hs, our 
readers to the volumes themselves, feeling 
satisfied that they will get in them an 
excellent idea of ‘‘the general state of the 
country, the roads, customs, habits, and con- 
dition of the people at the close of the last 
eentury.” It appears to have been with this 
object that the story was mainly written, and 
ing this in view, we must confess 
been 
Her knowledge of 
mo — of a ore is considerable, 
sympathy with the life, language 
and modes of thought of the peasantry is” as 
keen as it ap to be reliable and correct. 
The phase of life she delineates is fast dis- 
appearing, and our author has done good 
service in thus keeping n the memory of 
our fathers. Although haunted houses and 
| _ ag ie are ee elements 
in tale, they are only in keeping with 
the time, and they im to the story very 
little of what we call the sensational. 


rded as art, however. se, the 
onthe ot « God’s Providence House ” has 
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yet, if we - use the expression, to win 
her spurs. Her landscapes and interiors are 
both good ; she gives life and motion to the 
ongoings of a household, and, in the descrip- 
tion of some 7 age episode, rises occasion- 
ally into decided mastery ; but in spite of 
all this Flemish fidelity in the minor details, 
we fail to get at the lineaments of the leading 
personages ; and, with the exception of Dick 
and Peggy, Madame Latham and Mr. Peover, 
of whom we get dim and unsatisfacto 
glimpses, there is not a character in the boo 
we should be able to recognize out of it. 
Mrs. Linnzeus Banks, moreover, is too diffuse, 
and she does not require to be told how near 
akin such a quality is to dulness. The three 
volumes were too many for her ; and in this 
respect, as in the matter of the name, she 
should have turned a deaf ear to ‘‘ the ad- 
vice of the older and more experienced heads 
than her own,” and trusted entirely to the 
prompting of her own art instincts. She 
has qualities which may yet stand her in 
good stead, provided she has the courage and 
constancy to exercise them. 








HEXHAM PRIORY. 


The Priory of Hexham: its Chroniclers, Endow- 
ments, and Annals. Vol. I. (Surtees Society. ) 


BOUT twenty miles west of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, on the line of railway by 
which the tourist goes through ‘‘ merry Car- 
lisle” to the west of Scotland, stands a dirty 
little town, with nothing of outward interest 
to attract the traveller except a stately 
monastic church and a picturesque moot-hall 
and prison in one, under whose narrow arch- 
way he finds entrance into the ill-paved and 
dirty court that does duty for a market-place. 
Such is Hexham. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, its lack of objects of modern interest, it 
will well repay a visit to all who take delight 
in the history or the folk-life of our ancestors. 
The little town is seated on an elevated 
natural plateau, surrounded on all sides with 
lofty ad barren moorland. Its first settlers, 
whoever they may have been, chose their home 
wisely ; for the soil which the storms of ages 
have washed down from the neighbouring hills 
is of the richest quality, and the sheltered 
situation is especially favourable to agricul- 
ture. Who they were we shall never know, 
and the place first appears in history in the 
venerable Beda’s account of the battle of 
Hevenfelth, in the year 1634; but there is 
at Hexham, as in so many other of our old 
towns, evidence of an anterior Roman occu- 
pation. It cannot have been of much note, 
however, for no place that can possibly be 
identified with it occurs in the ‘‘ Itineraries.” 
A few stones used in the crypt of the church, 
and in one or two buildings in the town, and 
the discovery of some earthenware tiles for 
conducting water, are all that remain to show 
that the conquerors of the world had here 
also planted their eagles. 

Any one who can take interest in such 
things may spend a happy day here, before 
he visits the church, in exploring the dusky 
narrow streets and lanes, and speculating on 
their names and history. Strange names, in- 
deed, they are, mostly derived from the 
earliest form of our English speech, if, indeed, 
their genealogy can be carried no higher. 
Here, for instance, is Cockshaw, taking itsname 
from one of the brooks on which the town 
stands, and the Seal, called after the same 
stream when it has become wedded to the 
Halgat, Hallgarth or Cowgate burn; Priest- 
popple, where we are told the retainers of the 
Austin canons once dwelt ; Gilligate, an evi- 
dent corruption of Saint Giles’s Gate, and 
the Chare, with its sister Pudding-chare, for 
which no one has hitherto suggested a pro- 
bable derivation, though it is no doubt to be 
sought for in the same direction as Chard in 
Somersetshire, Charfield in Gloucestershire, 
Charnwood Forest, and the village of Charing, 
where King Edward built the last of his 
memorial crosses in honour of Eleanor of 
Castile. 

The church, however, will ever be the great 
attraction of the place, for around its now 





mutilated walls are gathered all the history 
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of the place, and very much of the pictu- 
resque legendary lore, not of Hexhamshire 
only, but of the whole of the Northumbrian 
kingdom. About forty years after the —_ 
battle of Heavenfield (Hevenfelth. ay 
b. 3., ¢. 2.), Etheldreda, the wife of King 
Egfrith, gave the district now known as Hex- 
hamshire to the great Church reformer, Saint 
Wilfrid. The gift was a right royal one, for 
it comprised some of the most fertile soil in 
her husband’s kingdom, and extended over 
upwards of fifteen paper milesofcountry. The 
dearest desire of Wilfrid’s heart, next to the 
all-absorbing one of strengthening the autho- 
rity of the Roman Pontiff, was the spread of 
monasticism. His first thought on entering 
on his princely domain would be, how well 





Hexham was situated for being the 
site of a great Benedictine house, 
such as Selsea or Ripon. The estate 


was not only rich and well watered, but 
guaranteed to the Church by the charter of 
a then all-powerful queen, and he and his 
measures were in high favour with the Court 
and the people. It was also near the out- 
skirts of civilization, and would be an in- 
valuable post whence missionaries could issue 
to convert the savage Cumbrians, who as 
yet refused to embrace the Christian faith, 
and frequently carried rapine and death 
among their somewhat less savage neigh- 
bours who had done so. Another reason, 


| and that perhaps the strongest, why this 


precise spot was fixed upon, may have been 
that in those days but few masons were to 
be found who could build after the Roman 
manner—that is, who understocd the art of 
hewing and squaring stones ; and at Hexham 
there were in all directions vestiges of old 
buildings, ‘‘ quandam ampla et magnifica.” 
Aelred, Abbot of Rievaux, tells! us these 
fragments were the work of very ancient 
kings, ‘‘ ab antiquissimis fundata regibus,” 
meaning probably that they were constructed 
by the earliest Teutonic settlers, but to us, 
who know better than he did the barbarous 
Northmen’s incapacity for building with stone 
and mortar, it is all but certain that they were 
the crumbling ruins of Roman houses. 

The editor, ina long and interesting preface, 
traces the history of the Bishops of Hexham 
from the days of Wilfrid to the extinction of 
the see in the ninth century ; thence the 
annals of the house are carried onwards 
without break to the overthrow of the 
monastic institutions in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The bishops mostly meet with extreme 
praise, the secular canons and theirsuccessors, 
the Augustinians, have an equally high 
character given to them. In fact, Mr. Raine 
is an enthusiastic admirer of mediseval so- 
ciety in many of its forms, and always speaks 
highly of monasticism and the ascetic life 
wherever he has an opportunity of doing so. 
This tone of praise, and apology where praise 
is impossible, mars the unity of a highly 
useful and laborious work. A valheg like 
the following reads more like a culling from 
the Oxford “* Lives of the Saints ” than the re- 
flections of one who is acknowledged to be in 
the foremost rank of medizeval scholarship :— 


The monastic spirit, it must be confessed, was 
much more feeble [in the sixteenth century] 
than it had been in the freshness of its youth— 
in that glorious twelfth century which was so 
prolific in noble deeds and noble men. We must 
expect, however, after so long a career, to find 
marks of wear and weakness in the interior of 
the monasteries, just as we should look for the 
lichen on the grey walls without. Decay is one 
of the accompaniments of age, and it is not a 
dishonourable one ; the voice that teaches the 
first lessons of childhood falters in the end ; and 
maturer life and the impress of many minds give 
us a wider, and perhaps a different range of 
thought ; but surely it 1s ungrateful altogether 
to forget the past, and to be eager to spread the 
face-cloth over well-known features. 


Monastic institutions were good for their 
time, doubtless, just in the same sense, and in 
no other, as slavery, polygamy, the laws of 
caste, and other barbarous institutions, are 
good—that is, because in certain backward 
states,of social life men cannot get on with- 


out them. Perhaps there was no other way 
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to teach the fierce Northmen that tempe- 
rance and chastity were virtues than for their 
instructors to cut themselves off from family 
ties, and to half kill or craze themselves by 
fasting. It may be that the only means of 
showing those who made robbery and rapine 
virtues that there were higher things than 
gold and silver, was to reject all property, and 
with it all the enjoyments that wealth 
purchases ; but examples of this kind were 
not needed in the sixteenth century, 
and, had they been, the monks, whom the 
great Tudor revolution swept away in its 
course were not the persons to furnish them. 
It is childish in a case like this to talk about 
its being ingratitude to ‘spread the face- 
cloth over well-known features.” Say, rather, 
that it is a Christian duty to bury the dead. 
Mr. Raine is surely able to see that there is 
not the faintest real analogy between the life 
of aman and that of a corporation. Decay 
is one of the results of age, a sign of 
approaching death, truly, but a proof that it 
has not taken place ; for, as long as life con- 
tinues, that continuance is a proof that the 
vital forces are stronger than the mechanical 
and chemical ones that alone act when life is 
gone, and whose uninterrupted action in the 
body we call death. That which is called by a 
figure of speech, that we thought, till now, 
every one recognized as a figure, the life of a 
corporation, is simply the fact that it per- 
forms those functions which the people 
require at its hands. 

Although a fervid admirer of some forms 
of medizeval society, the editor has no lean- 
ings to those modern superstitions which 
corrupt history at its fountain-head. With 
praiseworthy industry, he has compiled a 
careful pedigree showing the fact that the 
priesthood of Hexham in the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries was hereditary. We 
cannot print the pedigrees which prove this 
assertion, as they would not fit within the 
columns of THz Reaper. We quote, how- 
ever, the interesting paragraph by which 
they are introduced :— 


Whilst the provosts had the charge of the 
Jand, the ecclesiastical requirements of Hexham 
were attended to in one form or another by a 
clerical family, which held the church as it would 
a leasehold or a freehold property. The office 
of priest at Hexham was an hereditary one. It 
may seem strange to say this, but, to go still 
farther, there is strong evidence to show that in 
the north of England during the eleventh cen- 
tury, and even after it, celibacy among the clergy 
of all ranks and orders was the exception, not 
the rule. This was opposed, no doubt, to the 
theory of the Church, but it was the practice in 
the north ; and the pages of Simeon of Durham 
and Reginald will prove my assertion. 


The passion for collecting relics is illus- 
trated in many ways by Mr. Raine’s volume. 
Preface, text, and notes are alike rich in facts 
on this curious subject. Some good stories 
are told, too, from the miracle legends of 
Saxon days, which rival the wildest Eastern 
fables. e is especially noteworthy, as it 
gives us the popular opinion as to the origin 
of acommon surname. Eliav had been one 
of the bearers of the body of Saint Cuthbert 
in its wanderings. The fact of his being 
chosen to come in daily contact with this, the 
most precious relic of Northern Britain, may 
be taken as a proof that he was a person of 
staid deportment and high character. One 
human weakness he had, however, in a more 
than ordinary degree, and that was fondness 
for cheese. This frailty so far got the 
better of him, that on a certain occasion, 
having no cheese of his own, he stole from a 
neighbour, and was, ‘‘as a punishment, 
changed for a while into a fox, from which 
incident the surname Tod (fox) was given to 
him and his descendants.” (LV.) 

We commend this fact to the students of 
personal nomenclature, as it throws anentirely 
new light on the origin of a singular class of 
names. Notwithstanding all the far-fetched 
theories that antiquaries have promulgated 
- loom dinden can an as Lion, Peacock, 

parrow, > wan, is it not pro- 
bable that the first bearers of ah wh an 
really bore the corresponding body also ? Let 








some writer who has already gained the 
public ear seriously defend this theory, and 
we will answer for it that the requisite 
amount of faith for its reception will be 
forthcoming in many quarters. 

One of the unhappiest characteristics of 
the middle _~ was the cruelty with which 
people treated the brute creation. i 
are bad enough in this respect now, but at the 
present day we do know that the act 
of torturing animals is a sin, however 
wantonly some of us may indulge in 
it. It was not so formerly. Throughout 
the whole of medisval literature there 
is scarcely anything to show that such a 
feeling existed. It is pleasant, therefore, to 
find the instincts of kindliness showing 
themselves in a case when one would least 
expect it. Saint Cuthbert’s shrine was al- 
ways jealously guarded ; a special keeper 
was appointed for that purpose. It seems, 
however, that on one occasion, when the 
custodian was from home on a matter of 
business, a weasel entered the saint’s shrine, 
and made a snug little nest for herself and 
her young ones among the bones. Cuthbert, 
however, did not like his companion, and 
summoned the shrine-keeper home by a 
dream. When the little animal was dis- 
covered, the sacrist would have killed the 
mother and its young, but the chronicler tells 
us that the little creature ‘forgot its wild 
habits and the peril of its offspring, and 
crouched timidly up to the hands of the 
bystanders to be stroked and fondled. They 
saw in this the wish of the saint that she 
should go uninjured, and suffered her and 
her little ones to go.” 

The documents edited in this volume are 
of very unequal importance, but all are well 
worthy of publication, and nothing is wanting 
in the notes to make them intelligible to the 
student. We do not remember ever to have 
seen an historical collection of this nature 
more thoroughly and judiciously annotated. 
We must, however, strongly protest against 
the oe of altering the spelling of certain 
words to make them tally with classical usage. 
This is dangerous ground, even for the greatest 
scholar to enter on. We fully believe, how- 
ever, that Mr. Raine may be trusted as far 
as the sense is concerned, but he must re- 
member that some persons read books for the 
purpose of studying language, and that to 
them the archaic forms which he has dis- 
laced are important landmarks. Richard 

rior of Hexham and Aelred of Rievaux 
did not write like Cicero, nor even like a 
college tutor, and it is no use furbishing them 
up to make them seem as if they did. 

The chronicles contained in this volume 
have been printed before ; some in Sir Roger 
Twysden’s ‘‘ Historie Anglicans Scriptores 
Decem,” the rest by Mabillion and the editors 
of the ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum ;” but the large body 
of charters, bulls, letters, indulgences, and 
State papers have, for the most now for 
the first time seen the light. Their value to 
the historical student can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. No work published in this 
country, with the exception, perhaps, of Mr. 
Wallran’s ‘‘ Memorials of Fountains Abbey,” 
a gone so fully into the details of monastic 

e. 

The editor promises us one or more 
volumes. The second is to contain an 
architectural description of the church. We 
hope when the time comes he will expose, as 
it deserves, the shameless Vandalism of those 
who, under pretence of restoration, have 
recently removed, destroyed, or misplaced, 
almost every ancient thing within the build- 
ing. It is a cruel injustice to posterity to 
deal thus wantonly with the memorials of 
the past. 








A NORTHAMPTONSHIRE POET. 


Sonnets on the Months, and other Poems, De- 
scriptive, Domestic, and National. By John 
Askham. (Northampton: Taylor & Son.) 
OME painful bookworm of the remote 

future may be puzzled to know who was 
the “‘ Northamptonshire Poet.” John Clare 
endured the title for many years, and only 
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recently sank under it in the County Lunatic 
Asylum. From a contemporary we learn 
that John Plummer has received the honour 
of being the poet of the same county, and 
we sincerely hope he may not only endure 
but enjoy the distinction for a long time. 
But what is John Askham todo? He also 
hails from the same county, and from the 
same valley of the Nen, where John den 
first saw the light, and where John 
ploughed the fields, and not very far from 
which John Plummer so lately plied the loom. 

Mr. Askham, like so many more of us whe 
are not poets, has seen much of what is, after 
all, the ordinary side of life— work and 
trouble. ‘‘ I sometimes,” he says, ‘‘ try to 
remember when I was free to come and go, 
and indulge in the sweet amenities of boy- 
hood, but for the life of me cannot. Nothing 
but one unbroken perspective of toil presents 
itself to my memory when I recall the past, 
varied now and then by truant wanderings 
among the fields.” And this is common. 
Acts to abridge the hours of labour, and 
acts to prevent compelling to labour at an 
early age, have altogether overlooked the 
shoemaking population of Northamptonshire. 
Not many years it was common to place 
children, boys and girls, so young as six 
years to ‘ closing,” as it is called, and for 
aught we know, it may be so now; and Mr. 
Askham may have been one of these victims 
to early labour. Notwithstanding © these 
drawbacks, he has produced a volume of 
poems which do him great credit. It will 
not be surprising to find an air of unconscious 
imitation pervading several of the pieces. 
This, while it robs them of some of the in- 
terest attaching to them, we hope Mr. Ask- 
ham will outgrow, as he depends more upon 
himself for ideas than upon others. Wemay 
add that this fault prevails more particularly 
in the ‘‘ National Songs.” What strike us as 
some of the beauties of the book are to be 
found oftener in the descriptive s. Of 
these, ‘‘ The Village,” ‘* The Grinder,” and 
‘** The Bridge of Planks,” seem to be the best. 
Any one who is familiar with the itinerant 
‘* scissors-grinder” of the Midland Counties, 
half gipsy half Englishman, will recognize 
the truth of Mr Askham’s description ef 
** The Grinder ” :— 


He is straight as an arrow, although not yo 
Gaunt, lean, and tall, yet supple and eo gy 
With courage and will to avenge a wrong. 

(P. 27.9 


From another class of poems, ‘In Me- 
moriam,” we quote a few stanzas. They are 
from ‘‘ My Treasures.” ‘*‘ My Treasures ” are 


Two locks of hair, one gl brown, 
In sorrow gathered from the dead, 
Silken and soft as thistle-down, 
With here and there a silver thread 


Like a pale star’s returning ray, 
Shooting athwart the gloom its light ; 

Or the first streaks of coming day 
Amid the lingering clouds of night. 


The other of a fairer hue, 
Plucked from a smiling infant-brow, 


Where cl ing curls luxuriant grew ; 
This the sole relic left me now. 
* « * * . 


Some picture-books, all soiled and torn, 
Some childish, broken, baby toys, 
Some tiny garments, old and worn, 
Are the poor relics that I prize. (P. 66.) 
There are some severe lessons in the piece 
entitled ‘‘ Self-sought Sorrow,” conveyed in 
language worthy of them. We quote a part 
of the poem :— 


’ We lay up for ourselves life-long regrets 


And cureless woes, 
O’er which the troubled spirit broods and frets, 
Without repose. 


We turn away good angels from the door, 
And welcome in 
With smiles, to.be our guests for evermore, 


The fiends of sin. 
* * * * * 

We chase vain shadows, which our grasp elude 
And mock our care ; 

And find too late the phantoms we pursued 
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We make unto ourselves a thousand foes 
yg 7 aa P 
We pluck the briar when we might pull the rose, 


And smell its sweet. 
. We read true wisdom at life’s closing page 
With fading look ; 
And while we ponder o’er the sage 
Death shuts the book. (P. 101.) 


We do not anticipate for Mr. Askham any 
widespread renown as a poet, but think he 
will continue to get relief for his own sorrows 
and occupy his own thoughts by producing 
pieces which will please the readers, and give 
them a favourable idea of the author. By 
not publishing too much, by destroying 
much, Mr. Askham will hold his place among 
the thousand-and-one minor poets of the 
present age. 








SCHOOL BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING 
THE SEASON. 


vey Love of Knowledge Overcoming 
Difficulties in its Pursuit,” was the 
original title of Professor Craik’s ‘‘ Pursuit 
of Knowledge under Difficulties,” to which 
Lord Brougham stcod somewhat in the light 
of editor and godfather, and exercised his 
right of naming the bantling. That happy 
title which he has bestowed upon it has 
passed into a sort of proverbial phrase or 
‘household word,” says the Professor, in his 
— to a new and revised edition, which 
orms one of the volumes of ‘‘ Bohn’s [llus- 
trated Library,” published by Messrs. Bell and 
Daldy. In reproducing the work, the author 
has restored it nearly to the state in which 
the MS. first left his arid, and prefixed the 
preliminary dissertation, “‘ The Classification 
of Difficulties ; the Natural Love of Know- 
ledge; and the Philosophy that Lies in 
Common Things,” as originally written. 
There are perhaps no better books to place 
within the reach of a boy, for self-instruc- 
tio and pleasant reading combined, than 
this volume and Mr. Smiles’s “‘ Self Help,” 
of which Mr. Murray has recently published 
— a cheap edition and a French transla- 
on. 
“The Student’s Specimens of English 
Literature, Selected from the Chief English 
Writers, and Arranged Chronologically,” by 
Thomas B. Shaw, and Edited, with Addi- 
tions, by Dr. William Smith, is a companion 
volume to the author’s “‘ History of Eng- 
lish Literature,” divided into the same num- 
ber of chapters, so that they may be read 
with the biographical and critical account of 
each author, which that work furnishes. Mr. 
Murray is doing good service to the spread 
of sound education by the publication of 
this series of ‘Students’ Manuals,” with 
which he has connected the name of the 
Classical Examiner of the University of 
London as editor. Similar in contents to 
these two volumes is the late Daniel Scrym- 
anda ** Poetry and Poets of Great 
ritain,” a book already mentioned with 
considerable praise in the columns of Tuz 
READER as a most useful text book for 
students of English literature, and which is 
now re-issued y Messrs. Black, of Edin- 
burgh, in elegant binding, fit for any drawing- 
room table, and which cannot fail to bea 
most acceptable present to the young of both 
sexes. The Religious Tract Society publishes 
“A Handbook of English Literature,” by 
Dr. Angus, Examiner of English Literature 
at the London University. 


of the works he has described.” If we except 
the volume of the late Mr. Spalding, we are 


ture; with Biogeaph ween) 
Notices, and Extracts.” b 
Messrs. Robert and Thomas Armstro 4 








Charles Knight's “¢ School History of Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Period to our own 
Times” is a most careful abridgment of the 
author’s ‘‘ Popular History of England,” and 
nothing of importance contained in the eight 
large volumes, of which the work consists, 
appears to be omitted in the present closely- 
printed volume of 912 pages. It has been 
executed by a member of Mr. Knight’s family, 
under his own superintendence, and seems 
tolerably free from the great fault of abridg- 
ments—a disregard of uniformity in the scale 
of its composition. By avoiding this error, 
the several parts retain their just proportion, 
and the whole reads as a continuous narra- 
tive. As a companion to it, Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. furnish Mrs. Bray’s ‘‘ British 
Empire : a Sketch of the Geography, Growth, 
National and Political Features of the United 
Kingdom, its Colonies and Dependencies,” 
which contains a greater variety of informa- 
tion on these subjects than any other similar 
volume with which we are acquainted. The 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
have just published the first section of a very 
useful manual, under the direction of the 
Committee of General Literature and Educa- 
tion, entitled, ‘‘The Colonial Empire of Great 
Britain, considered chiefly with reference 
to its Physical Geography and Industrial 
Production,” by the Rev. C. Rowe, Principal 
of the York Diocesan Training School. This 
first section contains ‘‘The American 
Colonies.” 

Carl Ritter’s ‘‘Comparative Geography, 
Translated by William L. Gage,” is a work 
of the highest order, not only as a manual of 
the science of geography for schools, but as 
a work to be placed in the hands of the 
matured student. The Professor delivered 
the contents as a series of lectures at the 
University of Berlin, and these were collected 
and published after his death. The volume 
is presented by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons 
to the English reader as a first instalment of 
the writings of the ‘‘ Founder of Historical 
Geography.” Dr. Cornwell issues a thirty- 
sixth edition of his ‘‘ School Geography,” 
enlarged and corrected to the present time. 
Professor Hughes’s ‘‘ Abridged ‘Text-Book of 
British Geography, Physical, Political, and 
Historical,” is intended chiefly for middle- 
class schools, where the author's large work 
on the “‘Geography of British History” 
would scarcely find admission. It forms a 
very capital introduction to that important 
work. Messrs. Longman and Co. also issue 
a new edition of the Professor’s ‘‘ Manual of 
Geography, Physical, Industrial, and Poli- 
tical,” enlarged and revised throughout up 
to the present time. The late Mr. Joseph 
Meen’s “‘ Geography of Palestine, Historical 
and Descriptive,” thoroughly revised, appears 
in a new edition, under the supervision of the 
Sunday-school Union. ‘‘ Outlines of the 
History of Ireland for Schools and Families, 
with Questions for Examination,” published 
by Mr. Tegg, hardly supplies a want long 
felt—a reliable outline of Irish history—yet 
bears upon the face of it the character of a 
carefully-compiled manual. 

“The Ackworth Reading Book, being 
Selections from the best English Authors, in 
Prose and Poetry,” compiled by Mr. William 
Pollard, one of the Senior Masters of Ack- 
worth School, contains well-chosen specimens 
of English style from writers of all periods, 
including a much larger proportion from 
living authors than is usually met with in 
similar productions. A capital book of its 
kind is Chambers’s ‘‘ Poetical Reader, a 
Selection of Favourite Pieces for Home and 
School Reading.” It is intended for “ school- 
boys and school-girls,” and is sure to become 
a favourite with both. ‘‘One Hundred 
Flowerets of English Verse, culled and ar- 
ranged with short Notes for the use of Young 
Persons,” by the Rev. Charles G. Hamilton, 
Head Master of Stockport Grammar School, 
consists of selections intended to be com- 
roaty to mason en. f and at the same time to 
supply progressive lessons in reading and re- 
citation. Messrs. Longman and Co. also 
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ive us a seventh edition, considerably en- 
eee of Mr. Henry Twells’s “‘ Poetry for 
Repetition, a Collection of 200 Short 
Pieces and Extracts,” admirably adapted for 
the same purpose. 

For students’ in Female Training Colleges, 
Messrs. Longman and Co. send out a ‘‘ Second 
Series of Dictation Exercises ” by the Author 
of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,” and ‘ The First Book of 
Cowper’s Task (‘The Sofa’), with Explana- 
tory Notes, Exercises in the Analysis of 
Sentences, and a Life of the Poet,” by Mr. 
Walter McLeod, Head Master of the Model 
School ;and Messrs. Low and Co. ‘‘ The Ladies’ 
Reader,” with some Plain and Simple Rules 
for Reading Aloud,” by Mr. George Vanden- 
hoff, author of ‘‘ The Art of Elocution as an 
Essential Part of Rhetoric,” which has now 
reached a third edition. For little folks and 
for adult night schools, Messrs. Hatchard 
and Co. give ‘‘ Step to Reading,” selections 
of Bible sentences, the first line of each con- 
sisting of the first word only, and each suc- 
cessive line adding but another word to its 
predecessor, till the sentence is completed. 

For the Oxford Local Examinations of 1865 
the Rev. John Hunter, formerly Vice- 
Principal of the Training College, Batter- 
sea, puts forth ‘‘Shakespeare’s Tragedy 
of Hamlet, with Notes, &c., adapted for 
Use in Schools and for Private Study,” on a 
similar plan in all respects to bis ‘‘Shake- 
speare’s Tragedy of King Lear. Both are 
recently published by Messrs. Longman and 
Co. Somewhat similar in design is ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s Tempest, the Text taken from the 
Cambridge Shakespeare ; with Glossarial and 
Explanatory Notes,” by the Rev. J. M. 
Jephson, published by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. 

‘*The Student’s English Dictionary, Ety- 
mological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory,” 
by John Ogilvie, LL.D., is,-in a great mea- 
sure, a school abridgment of the author’s well- 
known ‘‘ Imperial Dictionary,” and ‘‘ Com- 
prehensive English Dictionary,” published 
by Messrs. Blackie and Son, both of which 
have been noticed at length in former num- 
bers of Tue Reaver. It is, like those, illus- 
trated with numerous cuts, on the plan of 
Webster and Worcester’s larger dictionaries, 
of the former of which Messrs. Bell and 
Daldy are issuing a cheap reprint in parts, 
and of the latter of which Messrs. Low, 
Son, and Marston have recently published a 
cheap edition. Either of these five diction- 
aries will be found most useful as illustrating by 
small woodcnt representations such scientific 
terms as do not easily admit of exact defini- 
tion. Mr. Tegg gives us a ready manual of 
English Synonyms, a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of ‘* Carpenter’s Comprehensive Dic- 
tionary of English Synonyms,” to which is 
added a dictionary of foreign quotations in 
common use, by the Rev. W. Webster, of 
King’s College, London. 

( To be continued. ) 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


The Fortnightly continues to be remarkable for 
the solidity and value of its articles. The novel 
might, however, be a little less solid without de- 
triment to the character of the Review. There 
is a pleasant mean between ‘‘ sensation” and com- 
monplace which Mr. Trollope has not hit. Far 
more attractive and exciting is an article entitled 
** France As It Is,” by the Rev: Archer Gurney. 
Mr. Gurney tells us that in his own experience 
he ‘‘never knew a Frenchman who would listen 
to an adversary.” He thinks that the French 
are too impulsive to make a proper use of the 
suffrage they possess, unchecked by control on 
the part of a central power. He disputes the 
grnereby-seostved opinion about the infidelity of 

rench married ladies. Yet that they love their 
husbands, or that their husbands love them, he 
does not believe. The following passage de- 
serves attention, proceeding as it does from the 
ee of one who has had many opportunities for 
orming an opinion: ‘‘ Love, in our highest 
** sense of the word, is rare. ‘Une grande passion’ 
‘*is certainly a very different thing from love. 
‘* Temper is certainly better guarded than among 
** ourselves. I believe there are fewer scenes in 


‘* family life, few Mrs. Caudles, French- 
** women are commonly harder and inwill 
‘* than Englishwomen. There are more 
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‘* than twochildren live in a ménage, three at the 
‘‘ utmost, whatever the reason may be, and these 
** children are commonly idolized by father 
** and mother, and the children in turn have an 
** actual culte for ‘Ma mére.’ Of the father one 
‘* hears less; but the words ‘ Ma mére,’ pro- 
“* nounced with a certain intonation, in the pulpit 
*‘ or on the stage, never fail to set handkerchiefs 
‘* in requisition in all directions. 1 remember an 
** amusing instance, in a melodrama of Dumas 
‘‘ nére, in which a certain notorious bandit was 
“8 ting of his high and — deeds, and was 
*‘ interrupted by a friend with the gross remark, 
**¢ After all, you are nothing but a robber.’ 
*** Stay, my friend,’ he replied, ‘I have a 
** mother.’ Profound sensation in the audience, 
‘* Every ear is pricked eagerly. The bandit re- 
**sumes ; ‘ Once in every month, on the first of 
‘**the month, I leave my eagle eyrie ; I descend 
** into the lowly plain. Crossing it with hasty and 
‘* indignant steps, I enter the city of Valencia. 
‘* There I enter a lofty mansion in the dead of 
‘*night. I mount the marble stairs. I push a 
‘** heavy oaken door ; a chamber lies before me. 
‘In that chamber a couch ; on that couch a 
** woman—a venerable woman! I approach that 
‘sleeping saint. But does she sleep? I im- 
‘** print a kiss upon her sacred lips, and she— 
*‘she gives me back that kiss! Now dare to 
‘* say that I amarobber.’ Tremendous explosion 
‘* of applause and universal weeping.” ‘‘AnIron- 
master’s View of Strikes” is an article contain- 
ing a very full and, as we think, very fair state- 
ment of the case. The writer of it, Mr. W. R. 
Hopper, disbelieves in the advantage of strikes. 
He looks forward to a time when both strikes 
and lock-outs ‘‘shall be as much matters of his- 
br as duelling and trial by ordeal.” The ny 
will repay perusal. The Editor continues his 
series of articles on ‘‘The Principles of Success 
in Literature.” The principle of sincerity is here 
described and enforced. Itdoes not admit of ques- 
tion that the sincere writer is the praiseworthy 
writer. Indeed, the proposition hardly deserves 
to be argued at the length Mr. Lewes devotes to 
it. Mr. Robert Buchanan has an interesting 
article on ‘*‘ The Old Ballads of Denmark.” He 
gives translations of some of the more remark- 
able specimens. The other articles are ‘‘ English 
Pictures in 1865,” by F. T. Palgrave ; ‘‘ Private 
and Public Prosecutors,” by Herbert Graham ; 
‘* Bible Study in the Fifteenth Century,” by 
James Gairdner ; ‘‘ From Fable to Fact,” by C. 
M. Ingleby ; ‘‘ Public Affairs,” and ‘‘ Notices of 
New Books,” by Charles Stewart and the Editor. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Since it passed into new hands, 7'he North 
American has been remarkable for the vigour 
and freshness of its articles. All the articles in 
the present number are very readable. Some of 
them convey information as new as it is useful 
to English readers. Among the noteworthy 
articles are ‘*The Manners and Customs of 
Primitive Indian Tribes,” and ‘‘ Charles Good- 
year.” The writer of the former considers it 
** mere nonsense’? ‘‘to make the Indian a hero 
of romance.” The accounts he gives of the 
condition of the various tribes go far to support 
his view. The account of Charles Goodyear 
and his inventions is particularly interesting. It 
exhibits an admirable picture of a man wrestling 
with difficulties, of an inventor struggling to 
benefit his fellows, and succeeding in so doing, 
without reaping any other reward than honour. 
To him we are indebted for nearly all those 
india-rubber articles which have become in- | 

ispensable. It is said: ‘‘ There are now in 
** Europe and America more than a hundred 





‘and fifty manufactories of india - rubber 
‘* articles, employing from four to five hundred | 
‘* operatives each, and consuming more than ten 
** millions of pounds of gum per annum. The 
** business, too, is considered to be still in its 
‘infancy. Certainly, it is increasing. Never- 
** theless, there is no possibility of the demand 
“* exceeding the supply. The belt of land round 
** the globe, five hundred miles north and five 
“h miles south of the equator, abounds 
‘* in the trees producing the gum, and they can 
““be tapped, it is ~ for twenty successive 
‘seasons. Forty-three thousand of these trees 
** were counted in a tract of country thirty miles 
‘Jong and eight wide. Each tree yields an 
‘* average of e table-spoonsful of sap daily, 
‘* but the trees are so close together, that one 
‘“man can gather the sap of eighty in a day.” | 
The other articles are: ‘ The Freedmen at Port 

Royal ;” “The Democratic View of Democracy ;” 
““The American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 


manac ;” ** Duties on mr oe ** Italian 
Brigandage ;” ‘‘ Scotch the e, or Kill It?” 
The short notices of books are very carefully 








done. Several of them relate to the works of 
English authors ; others to Mathew 
Arnold’s essays, Ki ey *‘ Hillyars and the 
Burtons,” and Lord *s translation of the 


** Tliad.” The latter is no means lauda- 
tory, and i in this style: ‘‘ There 
** are two si superstitions firmly rooted in 


‘* the English mind—a belief in the divine efficacy 
“‘ of Greek and of lords. The one is apparently 
‘* deemed essential to eternal as the other to poli- 
‘tical salvation. To be able to write in the 
‘* Hellenic character a copy of verses that would 
‘* have set the teeth of all Athens on edge is an 
‘‘ essential pre-requisite for ecclesiastical prefer- 
‘* ment—comment Keclesiazuse and be a bishop : 
‘* and yet for a noble to condescend to an acquain- 
‘* tance with a language even as consecrated, adds 
‘*a new lustre to the coronet, and deserves the 
‘‘ national gratitude. For the first earl of Eng- 
‘* land to knowanything, indeed, is a concession to 
‘* popular prejudice as unusual as it is gratifying. 
‘‘ Tt is no wonder, then, if the Earl of Derby's 
‘* translation has been received in England as the 
‘‘unmerited intervention of a superior being in 
‘* favour of human imperfection. A god descends 
‘* again to share in this battle of interpreters upon 
‘the windy plains of Troy.” The critic finds 
that the Earl has achieved ‘‘a most fatally res- 
** pectable translation—a Homer toned down to 
‘* the decorum of the drawing-room, shaved, with 
‘* irreproachable candour of necktie, and speaking 
“« the too faultless English of the House of Lords 
‘‘ after it has been groomed by TJ'he Times 
‘* reporter.” 





Wet Days at Edgewood: with Old Farmers, 
Old Gardeners, and Old Pastorals. By the 
Author of ‘‘ My Farm at Edgewood.” (Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston.)—We have not read ‘‘ M 
Farm at Edgewood,” and we are unacquainted with 
its author; but, judging from this volume, we 
should think it must be a very readable work. 
Indeed, there is no better test of the value of a vo- 
lume than when the perusal of it induces a desire 
toread the previous productions of its author. The 
present volume contains a collection of extracts 
from and remarks on nearly every writer on agri- 
cultural topics. From this it must not be in- 
ferred that the book is attractive to farmers only. 
On the contrary, its value will be best appre- 
ciated by those who, unlike its author, have never 
— a plough, or farmed an acre. The author 
1as evidently travelled and observed as well as 
read much. Here, for instance, is a capital 
sketch of a modern farmer of the Campagna of 
Rome : ‘‘ The farmers (/fattori ) who gallop across 
‘* the fields, in rough sheepskin wrappers, and 
‘upon scurvy-looking ponies, are more pic- 
‘* turesque than thrifty ; and if I gallop in com- 
“ ae with one of them to his home upon the 
‘‘ farther edge of the Campagna (which is an 
‘* allowable wet-day fancy), I shall find a tall 
‘* stone house smeared over roughly with plaster, 
‘* and its ground-floor devoted to a crazy cart, a 











‘*his feminine idolaters upon the gravel-path 
‘* better than any bird-song, or any echo of 
‘‘ thunder from the wooded heights of the Jura. 
‘‘ There is no trace of natural scenery in the 
‘* « Henriade ;’ and as for the ‘ Pucelle,’ there 
‘is not in all its weary length so much as a fig- 
‘* leaf to cover its indecencies.” 

It is a pity that a volume, though confessedly 
the work of an American, yet published in Eng- 
land, should not beprintedin the English fashion. 
The Americans have thought fit to spell some 
words in a different way from us. According to 
them ‘‘labor” is correct and ‘‘labour ” a blunder. 
We do not think that a youth at a competitive 
examination would get many marks if he em- 
ployed the American form of spelling ‘‘ labour” 
and other words. The objection is a trivial one ; 
and is the only one we can make to this volume. 
The author closes it with the following sentences, 
in which he condenses the results of his expe- 
rience. We shal] end this notice by quoting 
them, with a hearty recommendation to all who 
live in or love the country to peruse this charm- 
ing volume: ‘* Yon open furrow, over which the 
‘* herbage has closed, carries trace of the ridging 
‘in the ‘ Works and Days ; the brown field of 
‘* half-broken clods is the fallow (Nedéc) of Xeno- 
‘*phon ; the drills belong to Worlidge ; their 
‘** culture with the horse-hoe is at the order of 
‘* Master Tull. Young and Cobbett are full of 
‘* their suggestions ; Lancelot Brown has ordered 
‘‘away a great straggling hedge-row ; and Sir 
** Uvedale Price has urged me to spare a hoa 
‘* maple which lords it overa half-acre of flatland. 
‘* Cato gives orders for the asparagus, and Switzer 
‘* for the hot-beds. Crescenzi directs the walling, 
‘*and Smith of Deanston the ploughing. Burns 
‘‘ embalms all my field-mice, and Sues drapes 
‘* an urn for mein a tangled wilderness. Knight 
‘‘names my cherries, and Walton, the kind 
‘master, goes with me over the hill to a wee 
‘brook that bounds down under hemlocks 
‘* and soft maples, for ‘a contemplative man’s 
‘* recreation.’ Davy long ago caught all the 
‘* fermentation of my manure-heap in his retort, 
‘* and Thomson painted for me the scene which is 
‘* under my window to-day. Mowbray cures the 
" pip in my poultry, and all the songs of all the 
‘* birds are caught and repeated to the echo in the 
‘* pages of the poets which lie here under my hand ; 
‘* through the prism of their verse, Patrick the 
‘* cattle-tender changes to a lithe milkmaid, 
‘* against whose ankles the buttercups nod re- 
‘* joicingly, and Rosamund (which is the nurse) 
‘* wakes all Arden (which is Edgewood) with a 
‘* rich burst of laughter.” 





Irkdale ; or, the Odd House in the Hollow. A 
Lancashire Story. By Benjamin Brierley. (Tins- 
ley Brothers.)—Mr. Brierley’s books are well 
known in Lancashire. They lie side by side with 
Waugh’s poems in cottage windows. ‘‘ This is 
true fame,” said Johnson, picking up a well- 
thumbed copy of the ‘‘ Seasons” in a vil 





‘** pony, a brace of cows, and afew goats ; arude 
‘* court is walled in adjoining the house, where 
‘‘a few pigs are grunting. Ascending an oaken 
‘* stair-way within the door, I come upon the 
‘* living-room of the fattore ; the beams over- 
‘* head are begrimed with smoke, and garnished 
‘* here and there with flitches of bacon ; a scant 
‘* fire of fagots is struggling into blaze upon an 
‘* open hearth ; and on a low table, bare of either 
‘* cloth or cleanliness, there waits him his supper 
‘* of polenta, which is nothing more or less than 
‘* our plain boiled Indian-pudding, Add to this 
‘* a red-eyed dog, that seems to be a savage re- 
‘* presentative of a Scotch colley —a_ lean, 
‘* wrinkled, dark-faced woman, who is unwind- 


ale-house. And this kind of local fame Mr. 
Brierley enjoys. His readers are not critical. 
They know no canons of taste. They love their 
own broad Lancashire tongue, and look upon 
English as a mere dialect. For them he writes, 
To the outer world he is unknown. And we 
fear that the present volumes will hardly serve 
as an introduction. Subscribers at Mudie’s will 
scarcely appreciate the charms of broad Lanca- 
shire. To them any local dialect has a night- 
mare kind of look. But here we have page aiter 
page of the broadest Lancashire. In an artistic 
point of view, this is a fatal mistake. A similar 
error was felt to be a great drawback in ‘‘ Adam 
Bede.” Colouring of this nature must be intro- 





‘* ing the bandages from a squalling bambino—a 
‘* mixed odour of garlic and of goats, that is 
‘* quickened with an ammoniacal pungency—and 
** you may form some idea of the home of a small 
‘* Roman farmer in our day. It falls away from 
** the standard of Cato ; and so does the man.” 
The following is an equally noteworthy pas- 
sage. It shows that in France as in Italy the 
author is quite at home: ‘* Agreat Frenchman 
** will sometimes go to the country.to die, but 
‘“never to live. , Voltaire would have been 
** miserable at Ferney without his little court of 
** admirers trailing out from Geneva ; he planted 
** himself there on the verge of two States only 
‘‘ that he might escape the possible persecution 
** of either ; he contrived his chdteau for the best 
** housing of his adulators and of his gilt coach, 
** rather than for any views it might give of Lake 
‘* Leman and Mont Blanc : his favourite walk 
** was a berceau-avenue of clipped hornbeams, 
** still vigorous in their ugliness, and — 
** only rare glimpses of the wonderful vision o 
‘* lake and mountain toward Geneva. I amsure 
‘that he loved the patter of the little feet of 
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duced with the greatest tact and care. It must 
be used simply as a contrast, as a foil to the rest 
of the picture; in fact, only a great artist can 
employ it properly. To compensate for this 
error, we cannot find any points sufficiently strong 
to raise the tale above the run of ordinarily clever 
novels. There are plenty of scenes in public- 
houses, but we miss the dramatic power, the 
subtle humour, the life-like portraiture which 
has made one chapter in ‘‘ Silas Marner” famous 
throughout the world. Humour there is, but it 
is coarse ; the portraits are probably true enough, 
but they are inartistic, and the action is violent, 
without being dramatic. Still these drawbacks 
will not impair the enjoyment of Mr. Brierley’s 
Lancashire readers. To ourselves the work has 
a peculiar interest from the provincialisms with 
which it abounds. Milton’s ‘blind buzzard,” 
for a moth; “ in-can,” which has a wide 
range through the Midland Counties; ‘‘ batlin- 
rod,” and ‘‘ bishop,” for a ee men here 
meet us. If anyone wishes to illustrate Lan- 
cashire provincialisms and archaisms should 
certainly turn to the pages of ‘‘Irkdale.” In 
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ion, should the meaner» si gar = 

ion, let the author rigorously cut out all the 
Sesh works, and fine phrases, and fine writing 
with which he every now and then overloads his 
native Lancashire ; add a short glossary, explain- 
ing the more difficult words, an ly such 
esas ‘hammer and block,” ‘‘ Little Johnny 

ingo ;” and then his book, though it may never 
become popular in Mayfair, will fulfil the honour- 
able office of affording amusement to the ignorant 
in this age, and instruction to scholars in another. 





Selwaggio ; a Tale of Italian Country Life. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” (Sampson 
Low and Sons.)—A fair and unexaggerated 
picture of Italian country life before the revolu- 
tion will be found in Selvaggio. The resignation 
of the elder villagers, and the uneasy hopeless- 
ness of the younger ones, their desire for a more 
free and unconstrained life, and their utter 
ignorance of any means to improve the one they 
led, is very well given. Ins ite of the author's 
tendency to assume that all the evils under 
which the Italians laboured were the effects of 
Romanism, and were fostered by the priests, 
who set themselves against any improvement 
from a dread of its effects on the religious 
epinions of their flocks—and of a miraculous 
efficacy which she attributes to the simple 
reading of the Scriptures—there is nothing 
offensive in the tone of her uncompromising 
Protestantism. She blesses all her favourite 
characters with conversion, as she understands 
it, but does so in an amiable and engaging 
manner, though she takes abundant care that 
all things else shall be added unto those who 
share in her theology. There is but little 
dramatic interest in her narrative, although it 
reposes on the most dramatic background that 
ean be chosen in modern history. But she has 
a strong appreciation of the attractive features 
of Italian character, and manages to interest her 
readers in the fortunes of the numerous lovers 
who crowd her story. Its construction is of the 
simplest sort, and its chief charm consists in the 
impression it conveys of an intimate and loving 

uaintance on the part of the author with the 
society she describes. Its peculiar Protestan- 
tista will make it welcome to a large circle of 
readers, and give it an additional attractiveness to 
those who are on the look out for a tale that can 


be safely put into any hands. 
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SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


HE answer of Dr. Sharpey to the questions 

put by the Select Committee of the House 

of Lords on the Public Schools Bill is as follows : 

Question 1.—‘‘In what branches of physical 

science should instruction be given in our public 

schools, and what branches, if any, should be 
excluded ?” 

Answer.—It appears to me that instruction in 
physical science in our public schools should be 
confined to those branches in which the know- 
ledge imparted can, so far as it extends, be ren- 
dered exact and solid. The elements of natural 
philosophy and of inorganic chemistry are well 
adapted to this end, provided the instruction be 
carried on mainly by practical lessons at which 
the pupils take part themselves in the experi- 
ments, and are permitted to handle and work 
with apparatus. 

I think that instruction may also be given 
to boys with much advantage in some of the 
Natural History sciences, whereby they may 
learn to observe the points of resemblance and 
difference in natural objects, and become ac- 

uainted with systematic classification. For 
this purpose, I think botany is, on the whole, 
best adapted, because illustrative specimens can 
everywhere be easily obtained, and there is con- 
stant opportunity offered to the pupil for pur- 
suing the subject further after his school-lite is 
over. 

I do not think it would be advisable to include 
branches of science in which the instruction 
which can be given in a school must consist 
chiefly in imparting scientific information only, 
in making the pupil learn deductions and appli- 
cations without understanding the processes by 
which they have been arrived at. Of course, I 
do not deny or underrate the value of that 
species of knowledge as knowledge; but as 
matter of school-teaching, it appears to me not 
so well adapted to higher schools as to those of 
a humbler kind, the pupils of which would in 
after life probably remain ignorant of much use- 
ful knowledge were it not given at school. For 
this reason, while I agree that the leading truths 
of physiology, having reference especially to the 
maintenance of health, may advantageously be 
taught in certain schools, | should not recom- 
mend physiology as a disciplinal scientific sub- 
ject for the higher schools, seeing that without 
a knowledge of anatomy, which the boys could 
not acquire, the instruction could not be made 
thorough ; not to mention other difficulties. Of 
course, I should be the last to disco e the 
real study of physiology as a subject of liberal 
education, in universities and colleges, or in any 
other way, by youths who have gone through 
our public schools. 

Question 2.—‘*In what manner should that 
instruction be imparted; should there be 
periodical examinations of the pupils, and prizes 
for proficiency ; and by whom should such 
examinations be conducted, and such prizes 
awarded ?” 

Answer.—I have already expressed myself as 
to the mode of instruction. I may add that 
wherever the case admits of it, the pupils should 


| be made to work exercises involving the applica- 


tion of arithmetic and elementary mathematics 


| to an extent commensurate with their attainment 


in these branches. There ought unquestionabl 
to be periodical examinations of the pupils, wit 
prizes and certificates of merit for proficiency, 
provided such prizes and certificates are given in 
other departments of the school. The examina- 
tions may be conducted, and the prizes awarded 
by the teachers. 

Question 3.—‘‘ Should instruction in science 
be made imperative by positive enactment, and 
if not, in what mode should it be promoted and 
encouraged by the Legislature ?” 

Answer.—I think it should be imperative on 
the public schools to afford instruction in science. 
As to its being made imperative on pupils to 
learn it, 1 cannot so readily answer ; but, believ- 
ing that Latin and Greek will for a long time to 
come be treated as privileged subjects, I would 
suggest that the classes on science should not be 
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aay hag a worse position than others without 
the pale. 
De. M iller answers as follows :— 

At the request of the Committee (communi- 
cated by Lord Wrottesley), Dr. Miller begs 
leave to lay before the Committee Answers to 
the Questions submitted : 

Question 1.—‘‘ In what branches of physical 
science should instruction be given in our public 
schools, and what branches, if any, should be 
excluded ?” 

Answer.—|st. I consider that instruction 
should be given in Mechanics, including the 
principle of the composition and resolution of 
torces—centre of gravity, the mechanical powers, 
the laws of motion. 

2nd. Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, including 
the principle of fluid pressure, specific gravity, 
construction of the barometer, the air pump, 
common pump, and forcing pump ; the siphon. 

3rd. Optics, including the general nature of 
light ; laws of reflection and refraction; the 
formation of images by lenses. 

4th. Heat: the thermometer; latent and 
specific heat ; phenomena of freezing ; ebullition ; 
evaporation. 

5th. LHlectricity : conductors ; insulators ; elec- 
trical machine ; Leyden jar; lightning, pro- 
‘tection by conductors. 

6th. Chemistry of the non-metallic elements ; 
the atmosphere ; combustion ; respiration ; 
water ; general nature of acids ; bases and salts. 

7th. To these should be added, though it 
cannot be called physical science, a certain 
amount of Physiology, giving a general view of 
the functions of the heart, the brain, the lungs, 
and the stomach in animals, contrasted and 
compared with the functions of the root, stem, 

and leaves of plants. 

Question 2.—‘** In what manner should that 
instruction be imparted ; should there be 

riodical examinations of the pupils, and prizes 
or proficiency; and by whom should such 
examinations be conducted, and such prizes 

awarded ?” 

Answer.—The object to be kept in view is not 
to make accomplished students in physical 
science, or even to induce the pupils to follow it, 
but to ensure a knowledge, exact as far as it goes, 
of the elementary principles of some of the most 
important branches of science. 

he instruction will be best imparted by 

lectures, with experimental illustrations and 
<liagrams, with frequent oral and written exami- 
nations during the course. There should also be 
periodical examinations of the pupils, and prizes 
for proficiency ; such periodical examinations to 
be conducted, and the prizes to be awarded, by 
examiners who have not been engaged in in- 
structing the pupils examined. 

Question 3.—‘‘ Should instruction in science 
be made imperative by positive enactment, and, 
if not, in what mode should it be promoted and 
encouraged by the Legislature ?” 

Answer.—Upon this point I speak with less 
confidence ; but I think it might be required that 
in each school a competent teacher of science 
should constitute one of the staff of masters, 
who should give instruction to the pupils who 
have risen above a certain position in the school. 








OBITUARY. 


\ JE have to announce the death of a gentle- 
man fully entitled to be placed by Mr. 


Smiles in his list of ‘‘Self-made Men.” Mr. 
W. H. Smith, the senior partner in the well- 
known house of Smith and Son, the colossal 
news agency in the Strand, died at his seat, 
Walton House, Bournemouth, on Friday, the 
28th ult. Mr. Smith rose from small beginnings, 
but with a mind well adapted to organize and 
arrange any large commercial undertaking, he 
saw at once that the growth of railroads would 
necessitate a new trade in newspaper and 
periodical literature, and that the railway 
stations throughout the country would in 
future be the great market for light and 


current literature. To the establishment of 
book-stalls at these he devoted his whole 
energies, which being crowned with suc- 
cess, gave him all but a monopoly in the 
supply of the leading journals throughout the 
country. This enabled him to make such terms 
with Zhe Times, and other morning papers, that 
he was able to despatch copies by the early 
mene See before the publication in London 
took place. He was in his seventy-fourth year, 
and greatly respected by all who knew him, 





MISCELLANEA. 


THE prospectus of the ‘‘ International Education 
Society, Limited,” has just beenissned. Among 
the directors are Mr. William Ewart, M.P., Dr. 
W. B. Hodgson, Professor Huxley, F.R.S., 
Dr. C. Schaible, Dr. W. Smith, Professor Tyn- 
dall, F.R.S. The following extract explains the 
object of the company: ‘“‘M. A. “Barbier, a 
French gentleman areal interested in education, 
placed at the disposal of the Imperial Commis- 
sion for the International Exhibition of 1862 a 
sum of 200/., to be distributed in prizes to the 
authors of the four best essays on the ‘ Forma- 
tion of an International College.’ The late Mr. 
Cobden took a warm interest in the subject, and 
endeavoured to give practical effect to the plans 
developed in the successful essays, by founding 
and presiding over the present Association, the 
object of which is to establish international 
pg for schools, as a means of effecting what 
has long been felt and acknowledged to be most 
desirable—namely, the thorough acquisition of 
modern languages, without detriment to the 
regular course of studies. With this view, then, 
it is proposed immediately to establish two 
colleges or schools—one in England and one in 
France ; the former in or near London, the latter 
in or near Paris. To these it is hoped that a 
third, in Germany, will shortly be added. The 
system pursued will be exactly the same in both 
institutions ; and the course of instruction will 
embrace all the subjects necessary to afford an 
education of the highest order. Pupils will be 
admitted to these colleges at an early age. It 
will be optional with parents or guardians 
whether the pupils shall complete their course of 
study in either of these colleges, or shall divide 
the whole period between them ; which latter 
plan may be adopted without derangement of 
the course. It is believed that about 80/. per 
annum for each pupil would be sufficient to meet 
all expenses.” 


Tue members of the Guild of Literature and 
Art are pleased with the houses which have 
been erected with their funds near Stonehenge ; 
but it was difficult the other day, while inspect- 
ing them, and looking at the country round, to 
suppress a feeling that residences of this kind, 
away from cities, and almost from what is called 
civilization, are not, in the majority of cases, 
much of a boon to those for whom they are de- 
signed. The question arises, in fact, whether 
the money thus spent might not be administered 
in a more kindly way, with a more delicate con- 
sideration for the tastes and habits of those for 
whom the general sympathy is excited, by pen- 
sions rather than by dwellings, which make the 
whole circumstances of the persons interested 
disagreeably conspicuous. 


Tue following story is at present in circulation 
in Oxford relative to the late election of the 
members for this University : A country voter, 
who had not availed himself of Mr. Dodson’s 
fatal gift of voting by the penny post, came into 
the theatre to perform that function in person. 
His hair was unkempt, and his general bearing 
somewhat effarouché. A school inspector, who 
was present during part of the election, and 
plumes himself, as persons of his avocation are 
prone to do, on his possession of that peculiar 
skill in physiognomical diagnosis which Aristotle, 
a little forgetting himself, has spoken of as a 
form of reasoning apart and distinct from the 
ordinary syllogism, had avowed that it was easy 
at the first glance to tell a Gladstonian from a 
Hardyite. But here was something of a puzzle. 
It could not be said of him /ncessu patuit deus ; 
for such similitude as he might bear to a heathen 
god on a frolic was not exactly characteristic of 
either of the two parties. He possessed neither 
the air of self-allowed culture which marked so 
many of the one, nor that of even less gratui- 
tously self-assigned stolidity which marked so 
many of the other side. But at last the agents 
of the winning cause made up their minds that 
he must belong to them, and, as he was as desti- 
tute of a gown as a Christ Church undergraduate, 
they arose and offered him one, 
without any comment or delay, wrestled him- 
self, and proceeded to answer the ordinary ques- 
tions as to name, college, and degree. When 
the question came, ‘‘ Whom do you vote for?” 
his answer was, ‘‘Gladstone, of course, what 
else do you think I came up for?” The Hardy- 
ites recovered their gown with feelings which we 
need not dilate upon, and congratulated their 
opponents on this accession to their strength in 
repartees which our readers can easily make for 
themselves. 

Blackwood assures the Conservatives that in 
the late elections ‘‘there is no cause whatever 
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Into it he, | cessible to all, must be public, and (at least in so 














for desponding,” and adds a curious piece of 


information for their comfort. ‘‘Many men 
have taken pl ” says the writer, ‘‘ who, to 
our certain k do not intend to be bound 


by them.” We fear Blackwood keeps bad com- 
pany ; perhaps even admits pledge-breakers to 
its columns, 

Amone the sayings continually attributed 
to Talleyrand are two that should be restored to 
their English writers. Goldsmith is the father 
of one, and Swift of the other. In his essay on 
*“*The Use of Language,” Goldsmith says: 
‘*Men who know the world maintain very 
contrary maxims. They hold—and I think with 
some show of reason—that he who best knows 
how to conceal his necessity and desires, is the 
most likely person to find redress ; and that the 
true use of speech is not so much to express our 
wants, as to conceal them.” The other saying 
with which Talleyrand is credited is that about 
making two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before, but it — belongs to Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver. (See the Voyage to Brobdignag, 
chapter vii.) 


The Church Review, hitherto stoutly Glad- 
stonian, is full this week of letters from 
men who write ‘‘on the Vigil of St. James 
Ap. M.,” and (in spite of Dr. Pusey) declare 
that Oxford could not have done otherwise 
than she has done—‘‘ while the Liberals are as- 
sailing the Church’s outworks, the leader of the 
Liberals is not exactly the man to command her 
garrison.” High Churchmen, looking back on 
the election, are scandalized because the Ra- 
tionalists (as they are called) to a man voted for 
Gladstone. We remember the league last winter 
between Dr. Pusey and J'he Record, and fear 
that on future occasions ‘‘the important mi- 
nority” of High Churchmen who supported 
Gladstone, and some of whom would have = 
ported any real, ‘‘large-minded” Liberal, 
be considerably reduced. One correspondent, in 
a wiser spirit, quotes Dr. Hook’s famous letter, 
and shows that ‘when the Church once unhap- 
pily gave herself to party—at least, her rulers 
did—she lost the great body of the middle 
classes—who can say for how long?” He also 
gives a very significant list of how the great 
party men voted — Keble, -Pusey, Upton 

ichards, Bryan King, T. D. Coleridge, for 
Gladstone ; Canon Stowell, Golightly, Garbett, 
for Mr. Gathorne Hardy. Yet the feeling among 
the majority of the writers is, ‘‘ It was a ques- 
tion of measures, notof men. Oxford has never 
yet preferred the Liberal party to the Conserva- 
tive.” To which we can only reply, it would 
have been very much better for her on many 
occasions if she had. Perhaps she may find 
this out before many sessions are over. 


NoricinG the congratulations of THz READER 
on the prospect of the destruction of the pestilent 
system of cramming for the matriculation exami- 
nations of the University of London, The Lancet 
objects that with the medical examinations the 
prospect is the reverse, and protests that direct 
encouragement is given in them to cramming. 
Our contemporary quotes various examples 
from the first M.B. examination in Anatomy, 
and adds: ‘‘ By examinations such as these we 
believe students must be wronged, for either 
they must devote their time to getting u 
‘dodges’ and burdening their memories wit 
useless inches and half-inches, instead of learning 
anatomy in a manner which will be useful to 
them as graduates in medicine, or they must 
be content to be rejected, as they have been in 
large numbers during the last few years. We 
commend the subject to the serious consideration 
of the Senate.” 


Tue Emperor of Mexico has addressed a letter 
to his Minister of Education and Publie Wor- 
ship, in which he says: ‘‘It is my firm will to 
place public edueation in the Mexican Empire, 
profiting therein by the experience gained by the 
most advanced peoples, upon a footing which 
will place us in the rank of the foremost nations. 
As principal guide of your propositions, you 
should bear in mind that education must be ac- 


far as regards primary instruction) gratuitous 
and obligatory. Secondary instruction must be 
80 Fae i as to offer, on the one hand, to the 
middle class of citizens fitting general education ; 
on the other, to serve as a necessary basis for 
superior and special studies. The study of clas- 
sical and living languages, as well as of the 
natural sciences, must be considered as one of its 
most essential branches. which are 
the basis of all humanizing education, constitute 
at the same time an intellectual exercise impos- 
sible to overrate. The study of living lan- 
guages is further, nowadays, absolutely indis- 
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lies itself to reality, for it 

‘the things which surround us 

and to empioy all the 

in the service of the 

uman Further, I wish that attention 

should be carefully di physical edu- 
cation and the harmony of its development. 
With to superior and professional studies, 
ider that schools are ne to 


lishing these special schools, you should 
take care that in the diversity of professional 


a consequence 
of himself in the 
of society. wish also to point 
out to you my ideas upon the subject of reli- 
gious instruction. Religion is a matter of every 
man’s conscience, and the less the State inter- 
feres in religious questions the more does it 
i faithfal to its mission. We have given 
iberty to the Church and to consciences. I wish 
to secure to the former the full use of its legis- 
lative rights, and at the same time entire free- 
dom in the education and formation of its priests 
according to its own rules, and without an 
interference of the State ; but duties, of whic 
ages tea Charch, in which the clergy of the 
upon in whi of the 
country have hitherto sahadicodihr senmvely 
Peidotie at all. You will consequently be 
din your plans and your proposals by the 
principle igious instruction in primary 
fee opamp must be given by . curate 
the respective parish, according to the text- 
books spree by the Government. Exami- 
in all educational establishments must be 
the new plan, carried out with 
and always absolutely public ; 


u 

if, . the one hand, 
upon the one we wish henceforth to 
solid and _ true education from our 


studious youth, this imposes upon us, on the 
other hand, the duty of furnishing them with 
professors and good means of instruction. 
will consequently be especially mindful 
necessity of forming distinguished pro- 
fessors for the establishment of normal schools, 
to which you will call the greatest intellects 
the country and from abroad. As the 
second necessity, I desire you to procure for 
the schools good books of instruction, which I 

commend specially to your care.” 
Tue town of Ghent is preparing an exhibition 
art, which will open on the 15th, at 

the Palace of the Dulveieliy. 


Po cat ya edical aiares fe 29th ult. contains 
; on of great value on the cure of 
diarrhoea and cholera, by means of ice, by Dr. 
J. He holds—l. That the primary 
cause 18, as a general rule, the exces- 
sive heat of hot climates, and of temperate 
climates in summer when cholera prevails. 2. 
That the prowimate cause of cholera is of pre- 
cisely the same nature as that of summer or 
choleraic diarrhcea, but that it is far more deve- 
and consequently that its action is pro- 

more powerful and intense. 3. Phat 

arterial contractions effected through- 

system by the vehement operation of the 

cause in question—viz., extreme hyperwmia of 
, 0 and sym ic nervous centres—by 
ving the capillary vessels in all parts of 
body of their wonted supply of blood, in- 
duce the muscular debility, tremors, vertigo‘ 
cf respiration, cold breath, sense 

coldness of the whole surface of 

and lividness of the lips 

of the entire surface of 


the sunken and appalling countenance, | 


istic of the di- 
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fear. 6. That cholera may be ea aed 
averted, and, when developed, cured by the per- 
sistent application of a spinal ice-bag along the 
whole spine so long as any symptom of the 
disease continues. 

OrrIctAL notice has been given that all tourists 
in the Alps, who may wish to visit the works 
for pi Mount Cenis, either at Modane 
(French side), or Bardonnéche, must obtain a 
special authorization from the central direction 
at Turin, and that the 5th and 20th of each 
month are the only days on which visitors can 
be admitted. 

Tur Manchester Medico-Ethical Association 
has issued to its members a ‘‘ recommendatory 
tariff” of professional charges, which seems to be 
approved of generally in the profession. Patients 
are divided into classes, according to their house 
rental, the rate of payment differing with the 
rent. Thus for an ordinary visit, where the 
rent is from 10/. to 25/. per annum, a charge of 
2s, 6d. to 3s. 6d. is recommended ; where the 
rent is from 25/. to 50/. the charge is 3s. 6d. to 
5s.,and soon. No mention is made of payment 
for medicines. ‘‘ Balancing in every light the 
advantages to patient and practitioner of supply- 
ing medicines or prescribing, the Association has 
concluded that this tariff is equally applicable to 
both cases, and recommends it, whether medicines 
are supplied or not. Of course no extra charge 
for them is understood, as their cost is amply 
made up by the greater hold the practitioner fine 
on his patient, andin various ways which need not 
be recapitulated.” No fees have been fixed for 
surgical operations, setting of fractures, &c. ; but 
the charges allowed by the Poor-law Board are 
regarded as constituting ‘‘a good mininum.” 


YEsTERDAY (Friday) evening the members of 
the Junior Atheneum Club were to have a 
dinner to commemorate the formation and esta- 
blishment of the club. 


THE Female Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
now in the sixteenth year of its existence, has 
just graduated a class of twenty-three students ; 
and judging from the success that other lady phy- 
sicians have had in America, there is little doubt 
that they will find enough to do. The Phila- 
delphia ¥ orth American says there are some six 
or eight ‘‘regular” female physicians in that 
city, whose daily practice is equal to that of the 
average of male physicians. 


THE Record used to carry off the palm for ad- 
vertisements dexterously combining a reference 
to both worlds ; but surely it can hardly ever 
have beaten the following ones, which we extract 
from T'he Christian World of last week : ‘‘ Wanted, 
a God-fearing young man, as junior assistant to 
the general drapery trade. Must be pushing, 
active, and industrious.” Or this: ‘* Wanted 
by a ready-made clothing establishment, a good 
salesman and window-dresser. Satisfactory refe- 
rences as to abilities and Christian character re- 
quired.” Do Moses and Son, we wonder, make 
all their shopmen pass an examination under Dr. 
Adler? To insist on Christian principles, as 
well as on the power of ‘‘ pushing,” is a clever 
way of getting out of Aristotle’s difficulty about 
‘**the good shoemaker.” Here is another sample : 
** Wanted, a machine-fitter, also a carpenter. 
One who understands the wheeling referred, 
None but Christian men need apply.” Naturally 
those who seek situations give notice that 
‘* Christian privileges are valued.” In fact, the 
literal adoption by both parties of St. Paul’s 
dictum about not being slothful in business, 
must be edifying to sticklers for the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture in its plain and natural sense. 


Last week Yale College, United States, was 
to do honour to those of her former pupils who 
have served the country in the late war. An 
oration was to be delivered by Rev. Dr. 
Bushnell, of Hartford. The ‘‘ Roll of Honour,” 
including those undergraduates who left the 
college after the war began, in order to serve the 
country, numbers over 500 names. 


A work which has gained some standing in 
America, called ‘‘The Life and Times of John 
Huss, or the Bohemian Reformation of the Fif- 
teenth Century,” by Dr. G. H, Gillett, has been 
suddenly deprived of reputation, by the expo- 


sure of the fact that many sentences, paragraphs, | 


and pages in both volumes are taken bodily 
from the English translation of Bonnechose’'s 
** Reformers fore the Reformation.” Long 
quotations which we have seen from both works, 
ye in el columns, leave no room for 
oubt in the matter. The unkindest part of the 
a be that, in his preface, Dr. 

complains of the estimable echose 
that “ton some important points his work is 
quite meagre !”” 
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A GERMAN singing festival, extending over five 
days, has just held at New York. The 
proceedings included a great torchlight procession. 
of the societies, a reception of the delegations 
from abroad, a d sacred concert at the Aca- 
demy of Music, in which over two thousand well- 
trained singers took part, and a great open air 
concert. every city or village of the United 
States where there are a few hundred Germans. 
they have their ag Sa and from these 


there is growing up through the whole country 
a love and Sncwtioties of the works of the gteat 


masters of music. 

Tue New York Times denies that the Ameri- 
cans are not a musical people. ‘There is 
no country in the world,” it says, ‘‘in which the 
proportion of families that have pianos, and play 
upon them, can compare with this, And the 
demand for this single instrument is so great, so 
continuous, and grows with such rapidity, that 
scores of great manufactories, furnished with 
steam machinery, are hardly competent to sup- 
ply it. The number of seminaries in which the 
teaching of music is one of the chief branches is 
very great, while its elements and practice are 
also taught in thousands of the public schools. 
A large proportion of the people will say that 
they attend church for the sake of the organ, 
and even a hurdy-gurdy on the street is hailed 
by delighted crowds,” 


‘*Tre Jewish population of the western pro- 
vinces of Russia,” says the Moscow Gazette, ‘ ap- 
pears to be divided on some political and_reli- 
gious questions. There is, on the one hand, the 
young Jews, often very learned, and generally 

rought up in the rabbinical schools, and on the 
other, the hassides, or old Hebrew believers ; two 
camps being formed in a certain measure hostile 
to each other. This disunion reigned also some 
time back’ in the Southern provinces, and has 
been frequently referred to, by M. Gourvitch, 
inspector of the Jewish school at Vilecki, 
recently delivered in the hassides synagogue of 
that town—an address in which he reproached 
his hearers with their religious fanaticism and 
obstinate opposition to all progress. He advised 
his coreligionists to adopt the Russian language 
in their families, and expressed the hope that 
the Jewish children of the coming generation 
would be taught their prayers in Russian. This 
address has been the object of general discon- 
tent. The Jewish journal, Hakarmel, published 
at Wilna, the organ of the hassides, is printed in 
Russian and Hebrew in parallel columns.” 


THE war news from New Zealand is quite un- 
important, at least as far as General Cameron is 
concerned, Papers from the southern island are 
full of the new museum at Christchurch, for 
which designs have been lately sent in, and 
which is to bring out the capabilities of the 
granite of the district, ‘‘Our marbles, too,” 
says The Canterbury Press, ‘‘and even the 
crystals from our mountain ranges, might be in- 
troduced with the best effect among the details 
of an edifice which may fairly be called the 
cathedral of our art.” Clearly the Cantabs mean 
to have something very fine. The Press very 
justly remarks: ‘‘If the designs throughout are 
really good, and the execution isa fair and 
creditable example of handicraft, we can imagine 
no better opportunity for raising the standard of 
excellence among our workmen and ourselves 
than the erection.of this building affords. The 
competition should not end with the architects ; 
masons, iron-workers, all should be carefully 
chosen, and should be the best of their kind. 
We love to see our favourite books well bound ; 
let our museum show our appreciation of its 
contents.” There is some talk of a loan exhi- 
bition, on the plan of that at South Kensmgton ; 
it is a go-ahead notion; though we can hardly 
fancy that Canterbury settlement can supply 
objects of interest enough to attract even so 
young a society. The report of the General 
Synod, too, is most interesting. Christchurch is 
at war with the rest of the island. The 
constitution of the New Zealand Church provides 
that the trustees of all Church property shall be 
appointed by the General Synod. ‘“‘ No,” says 
Christchurch, ‘*‘we prefer to have the Church 
property within our diocese managed and held by 
trustees appointed by and amenable to our 
Diocesan Synod only.” The maintenance of the 
unity of the Episcopal Church in New Zealand is 
a matter of grave importance, and should surely 
not be imperilled by a difference of opinion in 
the management of Church property. 

Mr. Murray announces: ‘The Correspon- 
dence of His Majesty King Geo Ill. with 
Lord North during the American War, 1769—82, 
edited, with Notes and Introductions,” by W. 
Bodham Donne; “Dr. and Charles Living- 
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stone’s Narrative of an i to the Zam- 
besi and its Tributaries ;’ ‘‘ Notes of the Battle 
of Waterloo by the late Lieut.-General Shaw 
Kennedy ;” “Dr. W. Smith’s Concise Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, abridged from the 
Dictionary ;’ ‘‘ Lives of Belton and Watt,” ‘ 
Samuel Smiles, “hy ar gig ; “The Wel- 
ss n Despatches, Vo IL., July, 1817, to 
end of 1818 ;” ‘‘A New Series of the We i n 
Correspondence from January, 1819, to October, 
1830 ** Initia Greca, an introduction to 
Greek, containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cise-book, and Vocbelarien,” by Dr. William 
Smith, undertaken in consequence of the re- 

ted request of many teachers for a First 
Greek Course on the same plan as Dr. Smith’s 
‘* Principia Latina ;’ ‘‘ Chinese Miscellanies, a 
Collection of Essays and Papers,” by Sir John 
F. Davis, Bart. ; ‘‘ Visits to the Monasteries 
of the Levant,” by the Hon. Robert Curzon, 
with illustrations, the first instalment of a series 
of ‘*Choice Travels ;”’ ‘‘ Domesticated Animals 
and Cultivated Plants; or, the Principles of Va- 
riation, Inheritance, Reversion, Crossing, Inter- 
breeding, and Selection under Domestication,” 
by Charles Darwin, with illustrations, &c. ; and 
a valuable addition to educational literature. 


Messrs. JoHN MAxweLt and Co.’s an- 
nouncements for autumn include a novel by 
Miss Braddon; ‘ Sir Jasper’s Tenant,” reprinted 
from The Temple Bar Magazine ; and a novel 
by Mr Hazlitt, ‘‘Sophy Laurie ;’ ‘‘ Streets 
of the World,” by George Augustus Sala ; 
** Royal Favourites,” by Sutherland Menzies ; 
‘* The Queen’s Messenger,” by Major H. Byng 
Hall ; ‘* The Hidden Sin,” reprinted from The 
Day of Rest ; ‘‘ Woman All the World Over ;” 
a new novel by Mrs. Bird, ‘‘The Fate of 
Thorsghyll ;’ ‘‘ Autobiography of an Actor,” 
edited by W. H. Hill mn M.D.; ‘David 
Chantrey,” a novel by W. H. Wills, reprinted 
from Temple Bar Magazine; ‘‘ Who is the 
Heir?” by Mortimer Collins; ‘‘ Autobiography 
of an Italian Detective ;’ a new boys’ book, 
**Paul Peabody,” by Percy B. St. John ; ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem as it is,” by Albert Rhodes, late Consul 
at Jerusalem ; also cheap editions of ‘‘ Paid in 
Full,” by H. J. Byron; ‘‘ Eccentric Personages,” 
by W. Russell, D.; and “The Baddington 
Peerage,” by George Augustus Sala. 

Messrs. Smits, Exper, and Co. have in the 
sag “The Life and Letters of the Late 

v. Frederick W. Robertson, of Brighton,” 
with photographic portrait, 2 vols.; ‘* Irish 
Coast Tales of Love and Adventure,” by Captain 
L. Esmonde White ; ‘‘ Claudia, a Poem,” by Mrs. 
Frederick Prideaux; and ‘‘A Working Man’s 
Account of America,” by the Author of ‘‘The 
Autobiography of a Beggar Boy.” 


Mr. Harpwicke will publish ‘‘ A Plain and 
Easy Accountof British Beetles,” by W. H.Groser, 
F.G.8. ; ‘British Reptiles,” by M. C. Cooke; and 
— and Fresh-water Shells,” by Ralph 

ate. 


Messrs. GRooOMBRIDGE and Sons have produced 
a seasonable volume, with illustrations, ‘‘ Sea 
Fishing as a Sport,” being an account of the 
various kinds of sea fish, how, when, and where 
to catch them in their various seasons and locali- 
ties, by Lambton J. H: Young. ‘They have also 
just ready, ‘‘ Enterprise and Adventure, being 
the Second Volume of the Temple Anecdotes,” 
with fourteen illustrations. 


Messrs. DEAN and Son have just published 
** Essays on the Indian Mutiny,” an interesting 
contribution to the history of that period, from 
the pen of a non-commissioned officer in the 
British army, whotracesthe probable cause of the 
mutiny, and describes, from personal experience, 
soldier life in India, the siege of Delhi, the 
defence of Cawnpore, the outbreak and relief of 
Lucknow, and other similar incidents of the 
great mutiny. 

In No 5 of Triibner’s American and Oriental 
Literary Record, besides the usual amount of 
literary news, there are two interesting lists of 
books--the one, ‘‘ A Bibliography of Dante 
Literature of 1865,” and the other ‘‘ A Biblio- 
graphy of Zoroastrian Literature,” the latter 
consisting of 120 articles. 

In No. 16 Our Mutual Friend marries and 
settles ; the Golden Dustman falls under a cloud, 
whilst Mr. Wigg and Mr. Venus come forth as 
men of independence, and Lawyer Lightwood 
disappears. 

_ Messrs. Cassein, Perrer, and GALpin have 
issued a fac-simile of Ralph ’s curious 
pictorial map of Old London, in two large sheets, 


at twopence each sheet, at the option of sub- 
—- with Nos. 27 and 28 of Cassell’s Family 
caper. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE PATENT QUESTION. 
To the Editor of Tags Reaper. 

Sir,—It seems to me that your ent 
W. M. Williams, who advocates the patent 
laws, has used an argument which will not hold 
water. He says that the invasion of another 
man’s invention is like taking ion of 
another man’s house. Not so; it is like build- 
ing a house precisely similar to another man’s 
house, which, I suppose, may be lawfully done. 
A gentleman employs an architect, at considera- 
ble expense, to plan and to execute a convenient 
house. Maynot other people build houses likeit? 

I do not think tent laws should be 
altogether abolished, but I do think that no 
invention should be protected which any intel- 
ligent person would be sure to discover when he 
wanted it. Let it be shown that an invention 
is new in principle, and not obvious to any one 
who turns his mind that way, and let it be pro- 
tected ; but do not stop men from executing im- 
portant works in the best manner, because this 
and that trivial matter has been thought of by 
some one else. O. T. P. 

To the Editor of THe READER. 

Sir,—Had your correspondent, Mr. Williams, 
shown how the evils of the present patent system 
could be removed, he would have done some 
public service, but I fear that his assertion, that 

roperty is a useful discovery (meaning, evi- 
ently, thereby the right of using such discover 
exclusively), reposes on the same basis as all 
other descriptions of property, and, to use his 
own words, that ‘‘ every objection urged against 
the principle of making property of inventions 
applies with far greater force to the principle of 
making property of land, of houses, or of any- 
thing ads especially of land’’—is the 
opinion of very few sapere of a patent law, 
and cannot be supported by argument. If Mr. 
Williams has attended carefully to the effect of 
his words, he must consider that property in in- 
ventions might be held in perpetuity. I should 
hesitate in attributing to him such a conclusion, 
did not the whole tone and tenor of his letter 
demand it, and had I not read recently a book 
on the patent question by Dr. Frederick Leisz, 
in which the position, with its consequences, is 
seriously maintained. 

Mr. Williams is, of course, aware that, by the 
language of the acts of Parliament, patents for 
inventions have hitherto been considered to be 
of the nature of a privilege,’ that a portion of 
the fees which have been exacted has gone to 
the revenue of the State, and that the privilege 
has ceased inexorably, unless the fees have been 
paid within stated pericds. Mr. Williams 
would, of course, alter all this, and if thereby 
he could improve the position of the inventor, 
all men who take a sincere interest in the pro- 
gress of their country would be glad. _I hope, 
at all events, that the names of certain promi- 
nent members of our Legislature, who have had 
considerable insight into the working of a pa- 
tent law, will be a sufficient guarantee that an 
obscure man like myself may disbelieve in the 

resent efficacy of any patent system, without 

ing supposed to hold opinions identical in 
nature with those of the most fanatical revolu- 
tionists. I would mention Lord Stanley, Mr. 
W. E. Forster, and Sir H. M. Cairns, three 
members of the late Parliamentary Commission, 
which has had the patent question for more 
than three years under consideration ; and also 
Lord Granville, who, as Chairman of the Privy 
Council, has seen something of inventors, not 
when they are brimful of hope, but after their 
fourteen years’ struggles. Our present Attorney- 
General even appears to be far from orthodox. 

Now, if the opponents of a patent law do not 
speak in the truest interest of the inventor, they 
ean only bri discredit! on themselves, and 
they will do him neither harm nor good. But it 
is because they are thoroughly convinced that 
the inventor will be better off without a 
patent law than he is with one, that their 

opposition is founded. Such a conclusion ap- 
a of course, oxical to those who 

lieve in the theoretical efficacy of protection 
by patent, but it is not so to some of those who 
judge of a patent system by what they know 
of its practical working ; who have thought long 
upon every scheme proposed for remedying its 
evils, and who have arrived at a deep conviction 
that, while some evils can be lessened, there are 
others which belong essentially to a patent 
system, and can only increase the more it is 
developed. A few words will do something to 
— my meaning. 

ivery one knows that patents of any value 

with the total 





are very few when com 





number granted yearly. I am notnow speaking 
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of valuable inventions, but of valuable 
The distinction is im An pat sara 4 
vention may be of little or no value’as a patent ; 


and, on the other hand, a lucrative may 
bave cost little trouble and outlay to the 
patentee. If we di the few 

which turn out to be profitable, we find 
that the great mass of the two thousand actual 


tents yearly granted do little or no to 
Sngliedie cael are simply obstructive. 7 pin 
obstructive because, though unprofitable as 
patents, they may contain some useful notion 
which another man may not be able to 
without the permission of the patentee, w 
and whose patent he may possibly have never 
heard of. It will, of course, be said that such 
patents rapidly expire; but many of them do 
not. One crop succeeds another with slight 
variations, and it does not appear that any 
imaginable system can prevent them as long as 
we have a patent law. : 
Many would, no doubt, say, let protection be 
given to those likely to remunerate the inventor, 
and reject the others. But who ean draw a 
distinction, when patents are of all d of 
merit, and must be remunerative ac ing to 
adventitious circumstances? The difficulty is. 
so insuperable, that neither the patent agents, 
the parliamentary commission, nor any one else, 
has able to propose a remedy, The evil 
until a comparatively recent period was little 


felt. When patents were few and far between, 
individual liberty was not unduly interfered 


with, and the patent privilege, by inducing men 
to invest pat rm a difficult undertaking, 
answered a useful p A hundred years 
ago, from twenty to thirty patents only were 
granted yearly ; they number now about two 
thousand. If for the purpose of re the 
system any man were allowed to obtain a patent 
by the payment of a nominal sum, as Sir David 
Brewster has proposed, the obstructive element. 
would become sufficiently developed to insure 
its universal condemnation. The evil affects 
every branch of trade, and tho few come 
forward to complain, this is simply use it is, 
at present, more agreeable and profitable to be 
what is called a good man of business than to 
attempt to institute improvements. 


When Mr. Newton, the patent agent, gave his 
evidence before the late commission, he very 
honourably admitted that without a patent law 


we shoul t all minor inventions, but he 
added that - did not think we should get im- 
portant ones. This is substantially the same 
argument which has been advineed or implied 
by yourself, and the only valid one that | can 
imagine in favour of a patent law. I myself 
ve that with rye same ee invention 
as in literature and designs, we a great 
many more minor improvements, and ee them 
applied with far greater rapidity and certainty 
than at present. I should appear to you to be 
unreasonably sanguine or ill-judging did I state 
my opinion that both inventors and the public 
would ultimately be better off even in relation to 
important inventions than under a patent law ; 
but while I admit that there would be a transi- 
tional iod of doubt and hesitation, | am 
unable for the following reasons to see that the 
change would be followed by either public or 
private loss :— 

Firstly. It is an utter mistake to suppose 
that a truly valuable invention rapidly com- 
mands assent and brings reward to the projector. 
On the contrary, many years inviniahty elapse 
before such as could effect a revolution in any 
branch of trade become extensively accepted. 
<a pay mee the —— is 
plunged in difficulties and poverty. 

Secondly. Those means which sure 
reward to the inventor are identically the same 
which bring reward to other men who labour 
without a patent. A patentee must have or 
obtain capital, business habits, resolution, and 
enterprise, or his pemees let it be as valuable as 
it may, will only be a delusion and a share. 

Thirdly. We have gained infinitely more from 
simple competition t from a patent system. 
Therefore competition will bring us even the 
ne Ne a sm, in rm 

it can only be proved that a patent system 
is, or can be, made a corrective to the power of 
capital, I, for one, will willingly abandon 
my position. In the meantime, if Mr. Williams 
will address himself to the practical evils of a 
potent spttans he will act in the true interest of 
he inventor, and there are not a few who, with 
myself, will be glad to be instructed by him. 

Thanking you for ha courteously allowed 
the expression of views different to those advo- 
cated in your columns, I am, yours faithfully, 








Frepericx Epwarps, Jun. 
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SCIENCE. 


_ §OLAR eee te 

AST week we were ena to lay before our 
readers a letter from the Director of the 
of the Collegio Romano onthe much- 
debated question of the telescopic appearance of 
the sun. He was good enough to accompany it 
by some ee which are, beyond all 
doubt, some of the finest representations of sun 
spots which have ever been submitted to the 
ical world ; photographs which point a 
remark often made in these pages—namely, that 
if an observer can be found who will watch a sun 
spot and faithfully draw it—nay, we may even 
say a little corner of it—every hour, he will 
stand the best chance of first reading the riddle 
of the sun. The proof of this assertion will be 

found in one of the papers mentioned below. 

But while Father Secchi thus endorses much 
that has been long noted by our English observers, 
his letter, in one particular, does not coincide 
with the latest outcome of some of them. 
Need one say that it is in the matter of the 
willow leaves that this non-coincidence arises ? 
Those willow leaves—those tantalizing ‘‘ willow 
leaves ””—these ‘‘diatomaceex”—these ‘‘organ- 
isms” these ‘‘permanently solid matters” —these 
**cLtoups” Father Secchi says he sees on the 
general surface of the sun. We are privileged 
to print this week a letter from the Astronomer 
Royal contesting this point, on which, moreover, 
three English observers, who have communi- 
cated papers to the current number of the 
Monthly Notices, separately join issue with him. 
We will let their communications speak for them- 
selves, 

It may possibly be that all are right and 

are wrong. e believe that willow leaves 
are to be seen on the sun: we believe that 
willow leaves are not to be seen on the general 
surfaceof thesun. Wethink, moreover, thatmuch 
of the discussion has arisen from a want of pre- 
cision among some who have entered into the 
discussion. e hold that willow leaf is a very 
good term for the ** things” seen in the penumbra, 

ough, under certain conditions, ‘‘ straw,” 
or “thatch” is a better one. But on the 
general surface of the sun, if the matter 
he ruled by the majority of observers—and 
we say this almost with trembling, as a minority 
which includes the names of De La Rue and 
Secchi is a formidable one—we must conclude 
that the ‘‘willow leaves” do not exist such as 
they are mted by Mr. Nasmyth, and Sir 
John Herschel in his Outlines. ‘ 

But let us say a word on a much more impor- 
tant matter. The extracts given below all 
show the tremendous mobility of everything 
visible on the solar surface. So far from any- 
thing being permanently solid matter, the asser- 
tion of Secchi, that we have real clouds to deal 
with, is abundantly confirmed. Not only is there 
no solidity, but there is change, breaking up, 
condensation, evaporation, drifting, on a scale so 
oo Sg that the observer almost doubts the 
evidence of his eyesight. As we have said 
before, here is a field in which a competent ob- 
server may do splendid work. The physics of 
the solar surface is still virgin soil. ‘Who will 
volunteer ?” 

The first of the papers to which we have 
alluded is by Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. Fletcher's telescope is a 12-foot equatoreal 
(Cooke), of 9°5 inches aperture, and he used a 
Dawes’ solar eye-piece, which, by the way, he finds 
** vastly superior to the plain-glass diagonal for 
minute scrutiny of the solar disc, however admi- 
rable the latter may be for a general view with 
5 sge—aboed long powers.” 

r. Fletcher’s verdict is as follows: ‘‘ I found 
the entire photosphere, when not occupied by 
faculz, covered with minute white orca a and 
{think Mr. Stone’s ‘rice-grain’ comparison a 
very good one, but the shapes of the granules 
are too various to admit of their being accurately 
described by any general term. They seem to 
pre a considerable degree of permanence, for 
vane several of them in the centre of a very 

field for 10 or 15 minutes without noticing 

any marked change of shape or position inter se. 
The spaces between the granules I found oc- 

cupied by multitudes of minute dark-brown dots. 

Occasionally, when the atmosphere became 

tremulous for a time, there was an appearance 

such as might be produced by the interlacing of 

long, flat, lenticular-sha objects, but the 

mement the atmosphere e steady the ap- 

pearance vanished, and when vision was most 

perfect the idea of ‘ interlacing’ could not be 

entertained. I think 2" to 3" may be taken as 
an average size of the ules, and I cannot say 
that I met with any instances where the longer 


diameter was as much as three times the shorter, 
nor did I observe any tendency, generally speak- 
ing, towards a predominance of elongated forms. 
The result of my examination of the sun’s disc, 
with an instrument of unexcelled defining power, 
and under atmospheric circumstances such as 
rarely occur, is a strong impression on my mind 
that the granules are not ‘ entities’ at all, but 

rtions of the sun’s laminous envelope raised 

igh in the outer and non-luminous atmosphere. 
After a careful perusal of Sir W. Herschel’s 
paper on the ‘ Nature of the Sun,’ in the Phil. 
Transactions for 1801, I cannot but concur with 
Mr. Dawes, that that great astronomer was 
familiar with these granules, and the drawings 
which accompany his paper seem to indicate that 
he also ascribed them to innumerable minute 
elevations of the luminous matter constituting the 
photosphere.” 

This last idea is expanded in the next paper, by 
Mr. Brodie, whose instrument is an equatoreal 
instrument of 84 inches clear aperture, and 114 
feet focal length, constructed by Messrs. Cocke 
and Sons. Mr. Brodie holds that the whole 
surface of the sun consists of a photospheric 
cloudy stratum, the indentations in which are 
exceedingly abrupt, and penetrate deeply into 
that stratum ; and it is these indentations and 
the corresponding elevations which give the 

culiar mottled appearance to the sun’s surface. 

e continues : af have sometimes noticed the 
elongated forms, which I presume are the so-called 
rice-grains, * intermixed with those forms which 
are always visible, and which consist of irregular 
rounded shapes, of various sizes ; and soclearly and 
sharply defined has been the outline of these 
elevations on some occasions, that I have com- 

ared them to the appearance of a coarse shingle 
Sedeh. But these forms are constantly varying.” 

The length of some of the rice-grains was 
estimated at 8" or 10", and about 2’ in width. 
These waves, or ridges of photospheric cloud, 
seemed to have an irregular outline of elevation, 
such as a cumulus cloud generally presents, so 
thet the top of the very wave, or ridge, that 
causes the mottled appearance on the sun was 
itself most irregular in the outline of its upper 
surface. The sides of these waves, or ridges, 
were of very great inclination, not very greatly 
removed from the perpendicular ; the indenta- 
tions, or valleys, between them intersecting each 
other most irregularly. In some parts of the 
photosphere, where the rounder forms prevailed, 
the indentations seemed very deep, and pene- 
trated the cloudy Stratum in such a slanting 
position, that the bottom of them could not be 
seen. These indentations seemed to Mr. Brodie 
to be at least 1,000 miles in depth. 

The next paper refers to some observations made 
on a spot in April last with a 6} inch (Cooke). As 
we shall see farther on, it also referred to the 
willow-leaf question, but it was chiefly occupied 
with other matters. The author commenced by 
quoting Sir John Herschel and Father Secchi 





* These rice-grains are easily visible in any moderately- 
sized telescope, and must not be confounded with the 
wiliow leaves of Mr. Nasmyth, which are estimated by him 
to average 1,000 miles in length, and 100 miles in breadth, 
(see Monthly Notices, vol. xxiv., p. 66), or about thirty times 
smaller than these rice-grains. 
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The outlines of the penumbra and other appearan 
ae on ot heck ho =e Paper ye to oy onergaay 
. Tongue of facula (?) stretc out into the umb 
B. Cloud (?). See Figs. 2 and a. isi 
C. A promontory in which the “ willow-leaves” are 
changing the direction of their larger axes with respect to 





» the centre of the spot. 
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on the nature of the matter of which the sun’s 
photosphere is composed, Father Secchi holding 
that it is actually constituted like our clouds, 
while Sir John Herschel asserts that the brighter 
portions—the ‘‘ willow leaves ”— are permanently 
solid matter. 

The spot to which attention was drawn 
(a sketch of which we are permitted to give by 
the kindness of the President of the Astrono- 
mical Society—Mr. De La Rue) was observed 
through a fog, which permitted extremely 
high powers to be used. It was a spot 
of the normal character, by no means 
cyclonic, but with a tongue of what appeared 
to be a portion of facula, stretching, as it 
were, half-way into it. When the observa- 
tion commenced the tongue of facula was ex- 
tremely brilliant. It, however, soon became 
less brilliant than any portion of the pe- 
numbra. At the same time, it seemed to 
be ‘‘ giving out,” as it were, at its end, and a 
portion of the umbra between it and the 
penumbra appeared to be veiled with a stratus 
cloud evolved out of it. After a time, large, very 
dim ‘‘ willow leaves” seemed to be forming (con- 
densing) on the following portion of the cloudy 


Fig. 2. 12h 30™, Fig. 3. 12h 55™, 
B 8 





The cloudy portion seems condensing at its edge into 
denser masses, but they are very dull and faint. 


mass. So that at first there was a very brilliant 
mass of what appeared to be facula gradually 
melting away into umbra, and then the umbra 
condensing at its edges into ‘‘ willow leaves.” 
Several cloud-masses on the inner edge of the 
penumbra were observed to detach themselves 
trom itat different points, and traverse the umbra 


Fig. 4. 12h, 30”. 





** Willow leaves” detaching themselves from the penumbra. 
A very faint one at F. 


towards thecentreof thespot. Theseobservations 
apparently showed a down-rush into the spot. 
It will be of great importance if the facts, first, 
that there is a down-rush, second, that this is 
accompanied by the melting of the cloud masses 
sated down, can be established. The ‘‘ willow 
leaves,” or rice-grains,” in one region of the 
yenumbra also chengaa the direction of their 
longer axes in about three-quarters of an hour 
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Sketch of Sun-spot completed about 11h. 40m. a.m., April 2, 1865. 


D. The “ things” on the general surface of the Sun. 
(These are shown by the engraver too regularly and too 
near together), as opposed to the willow-leaves or rice- 
grains on the penumbra. 

E. See Fig. 2. 

F. Here the penumbra seems com of layers, and the 
willow leaves are arranged like feathers on a duck’s wing. 
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with regard to the centre of the spot, in fact 
they turned round bodily through a considerable 
angle. Others projected on the umbra gradually 
melted away out of sight. One willow leaf was 
observed to set sail, as it were, over the umbra, 
and it had travelled a considerable distance when 
the observations were interrupted. 

The willow-leaf question is thus referred to : 
‘It may be worth while to point out that I did 
see ‘willow leaves’ or ‘ rice-grains * pretty regu- 
larly shaped in the penumbra, and therefore 
might be expected to have seen them on the 
general surface of the sun, had they been there. 
But I certainly saw nothing of the kind on the 
general surface of the sun. It would seem in- 
deed that there is a running down of the shape ; 
for whereas on the sun the thing in debate is, 
according to my observations, a confused sort of 
circular mass, you get in the penumbra near the 
edge of the photosphere sometimes pointed, 
sometimes rounded, sometimes truncated cloud 
masses, with a sharpened portion towards the 
umbra, and a very blunt portion towards the 
general solar surface. But if you observe similar 
masses which have traversed the penumbra, you 
find generally that they are pointed at both 
ends, the point being sometimes rounded, some- 
times truncated.” 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 


< igen Archeological Institute is now holding its 
meeting in the county town of Dorset ;a shire 
which, indeed, may be called virgin ground to 
the archeologist. On Monday last, many mem- 
bers of the institute found their way to Dor- 
chester, in time to see the final arrangements 
made by the Rev. C. W. Bingham, the principal 
local secretary, who has been chiefly instru- 
mental in promoti the present gathering. 
Local committees had also been appointed for 
different districts in the county, and on all sides 
there was a lively desire to give assistance and 
encouragement to the meeting, which promises 
to be a successful one. 

The inaugural meeting took place in the Town 
Hall, at three o’clock on ~ a and the bril- 
liant and numerous assemblage considerably 
suprised the good people of Dorchester. In the 
temporary absence of the Marquis of Camden, 
whom the G Western Railway Company 
were unwise enough to delay an hour or so, 
the Right Hom’ Lord Neaves occupied the 
chair, being supported by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury, Mr. R. B. Sheri- 
dan, M.P., Mr. J. Floyer, M.P., Lord Ennis- 
killen, Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., Dr. Aldridge 
(Mayor of Dorchester), General Lefroy, General 
Shirley, Rev. Dr. Jones, Rev. W. Dyke, Mr. 
J. H. Parker, Rev. E. Venables, Sir Stephen 
Glynne, Mrs. and Miss Neaves, Lady Smith, Sir 
K. Kirby, Mrs. Berton Preston, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon of Dorset, Mr. and Miss Digby, Arch- 
deacon Huxtable, Mr. Burtt, Revs. Fuller, 
Russell, &c. 

The speeches made were very good and in- 
teresting. 

The Mayor, on his own behalf and that of 
the Aldermen, Common Council and Burgesses, 
gave the institute a ‘‘ grateful and most cor- 
dial welcome”’to the ancient borough over 
which he presides, ‘‘ with a deep and pro- 
found sense of the value of scientific research in 
general, tending, as it did, to establish the 
dominion of man over nature, and conferring, 
as it had (and with the blessing of Almighty 
God might it continue to do), the greatest 
and most lasting benefits on our country.” He 
was followed by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 
who pointed to Dorset as a Seddial donintes where 
the clergy and the laity were united together in 
all good works, at all events of the archwo- 
logical kind. They were now to do archxology 
tegether, and to do it with their might. These 
speeches were supported by the county members, 
Mr. Floyer ‘‘ looked forward with confidence to 
a renewal and strengthening of that spirit of ap- 
preciation of the works of those great men who 
had gone before them—a spirit which, whether 
at was displayed in the affectionate care which 
was taken of those beautiful buildings to which 
he alluded, or whether it was exhibited in 
the preservation of the great and noble institu- 
tions, social and political, of the country, lay at 
the very root of some of the noblest character- 
istics of the English people, and upon which, he 
was convinced, rested the tness of the 
nation.” Mr. R. B. Sheridan “ felt that, having 


* These words are used merely with reference to the 
jn they indicate, the second edition of Mr. Nasmyth’'s 
‘Willow Leaves,” ineluding the rice-grain. The differ- 
ence between the actual size of the rice-grain and Mr. 
Nasmyth’s estimate of the size of the willow-leaves is 
not in question. 














been recently engaged in an election contest, he 
looked upon all public meetings of this nature as 
being animated by a y spirit, and he had 
rather a suspicion in his mind that an opponent 
was prowling about, and he had got an idea about 
this society that there was some Conservative 
‘dodge’ which would burst out suddenly and 
take him by surprise. There was a smack of 
Conservatism about archeology—in fact he was 
not sure that archeology was not the very 
essence of Conservatism. There seemed to be 
a clinging to the past, and a looking back—there 
was a desire for old forms and customs, and a 
seeming preference for things gone by and out of 
date—in fact, for things as they were. For his 
own part he rather preferred things as they are. 
He was quite content to acknowledge the merits 
of archeology—he, saw ‘sermons in stones and 
good in everything,’ and therefore he thought 
there was a great deal of merit in the Archzolo- 
gical Institute ;” as he further remarked, ‘‘ Poli- 
tical engine or not, it had the merit of having 
brought a great number of most beautiful ladies 
to Dorchester. 

Mr. Beresford Hope was not to be outdone in 
this vein. He photographed himself as ‘‘ dusty 
and unkempt, a very uncouth figure, something 
between a sportsman and a geologist on a voyage 
of discovery, naturally very shy, and not prone 
to mix in the world;” and then proceeded to 
photograph his impressions of the town. He 
anticipated a fruitful and agreeable congress this 
year, the year of the society's majority, when 
they had attained years of discretion, and knew 
and could judge for themselves. But even on 
such occasions as the present, serious and 
touching thoughts might be allowed to mix 
with their revelry. He could not but recall one 
of the most touching incidents which had ever 
attended the meetings of that society. Some 
years ago the Archeological Congress was held 
in the city in which the reverend prelate re- 
sided, and at that time his predecessor filled the 
throne. Amongst other members of the Congress, 
he (Mr. Hope) had the happiness to be his (the 
Bishop’s) guest. Few people at that time knew 
that the Bishop of Salisbury was working so 
eagerly not only for the enjoyment of the com- 
pany, but for the good of the country ; few knew 
how that, early and late, he was working with 
devoted zeal among those who were suffering 
under the pestilence of cholera, which at that 
time raged in the city. 

The speeches were followed by a dissertation 
on the antiquities of Dorset, a notice of which we 
reserve for a future occasion, remarking that it 
formed an admirable apology for the presence of 
the Institute in Dorchester. 

On Wednesday the aspect of the weather was 
such as to shovels grave fears as to the issue of 
the out-door operations of the society, and early 
in the forenoon a heavy rain set in, which placed 
the excursion to Maiden Castle in great jeo- 
pardy. It eventually came off, however, in spite 
of showers, and the castle was discoursed upon 
by the Rev. W. Barnes. The sections met in 
the morning under the shew) of the Marquis 
Camden, who was supported by Lord Ennis- 
killen, Lord Neaves, Sir J. Boileau, Rev. Pro- 
fessor Willis, Sir T. Winnington, Bart., M.P., 
Sir W. Myddleton, Colonel Pinney ; Messrs. J. 
Floyer, M.P., B. Hope, M.P., R. B. Sheridan, 
M.P., Hastings Russell, M.P. Papers were 
read by the Rev. W. Barnes on ‘ Ancient 
Dorset,” the Rev. Professor Willis on ‘‘ Sher- 
borne Abbey Church,” and by Mr. T. Bond, 
F.S.A., on ‘** Corfe Castle.” 

At the evening meeting papers were read by 
Mr. Horace Moule, ‘‘On Thomas Fuller ;” by 
the Rev. J. G. Joyce, ‘‘On the Results of the 
Excavations Recently Undertaken by the Duke 
of Wellington, at Silchester ;” and by the Rev. 
J. H. Austen, ‘‘On the Romans in Dorset.” The 
excursion on Thursday wastoSherborne. The Rev. 
Professor Willis accompanied the visitors in the 
examination of the buildings, and the members 
were entertained at Sherborne Castle. A con- 
versazione was held in the museum at nine 
o'clock. So the Congress is now fairly under 
weigh. May the heavens prove propitious, and 
permit the out-door attractions to be inspected 
as well as the antiquities in the museum. 





STEWART TAIT ON THE HEATING | 


OF A DISK BY RAPID ROTA- 
TION IN VACUO. 
(x difficulty the author encountered in 
making this experiment was in producing a 
rapid rotation capable of bei ‘bigua and 
stopped at pleasure in a vacuum. is was over- 
come by Mr. Beckly, mechanician at Kew Ob- 
servatory, in the following manner: A slowly- 
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revolving shaft is carried up through a barometer 
tube, having at its top the receiver to be ex- 
hsestel. When the exhaustion has taken place 
it is evident that this shaft will revolve in 
mercury. In the receiver the shaft is connected 
with a train of toothed wheels, and ultimately 
causes a circular disk to revolve 125 times for 
each revolution of the shaft. 

Two insulated wires, connected with a Thom- 
son’s reflecting galvanometer, are carried through 
two holes in the bed-plate of the receiver, and 
are then (when inside of the receiver) connected 
with a thermo-electric pile having the usual re- 
fiecting cone attached to it, and this cone point- 
ing to the disk. Itis evident,that, if this arrange- 
ment be sufliciently sensitive, and if the disk 
become sufficiently heated, it will indicate its 
heat to the cone, and from that to the pile, and 
so the result will become apparent on the needle 
of the galvanometer. 

In most of the experiments, a plate of rock 
salt was tightly secured into the mouth of the 
cone ; also the disk used was of aluminium ; its 
thickness was one-twentieth of an inch, and its 
diameter thirteen inches. 

When this disk was covered with lamp black, 
and was rotated for thirty seconds, having durin, 
this time made 2,500 revolutions, it was foun 
that there was a heat effect on the pile as t 
as if the disk had increased in temperature about 
0°8 Fahr. Now this heating effect was not due to 
currents of hot air coming through the fittings 
of the rock salt into the pile, for when a piece of 
wood precisely similar to the rock salt was sub- 
stituted for it there was no heating effect what- 
ever. 

Nor was it due to a heating of the outer sur- 
face of the rock salt, for when this rock salt 
was taken away, there was still a heating effect 
equal to 0°°8 Fahr. 

The heating effect is therefore due to some 
one without the rock salt—that is to say, it is 

ue— 

1. Either to radiation from heated air, 

2. Or to radiation from the disk itself. 


It would not appear, however, to be due to 
radiation from heated air, since the air in the re- 
ceiver, besides being rare, was dry ; and we know 
from the experiments of Professor Tyndall that 
the radiation from dry air is exceedingly small. 

Furthermore, when the lamp black was taken 
off from the surface of the disk, anda rough 
metallic surface left, the radiation was much 
diminished in amount, which is against the idea 
of its being due to air, and in favour of its pro- 
ceeding from the disk. It would thus appear 
that the disk was really heated up this amount 
in thirty seconds. 

Now this heating of the disk was not due to 
conduction from the bearings ; for in some of the 
experiments the disk was insulated from its bear- 
ings by means of a plate of ebonite, and the re- 
sult was the same. Furthermore, a calculation 
furnished by Professor Maxwell showed that the 
effect was not due to revolution under the earth’s 
magnetic force. 

It can only therefore be due to two things, or 
to a mixture of the two. 
oal It may be due to heated air heating the 

sk. 

2. Or it is possible that visible motion becomes 
dissipated by an etherial medium, in the same 
manner, and possibly to nearly the same extent, 
as molecular motion, or that motion which con- 
stitutes heat. 

3. Or the effect may be due partly to air and 
partly to ether. 

Now, if it be an air effect, it is not one which 
depends upon the mass of air ; for the effect was 
found by experiment to be as nearly as possible 
independent of the residual amount of air, and 
was approximately the same whether the 
vacuum was one ob 0°3 in., 06 in., 2°00 im, or 
4) in. It would, however, appear, from the 
views of Professor Maxwell and Mr. Graham, 
that there is another effect of air or fluid friction 
sroper, the co-efficient for which is believed to 
be independent of the tension ; and as far, there- 
fore, as this effect is concerned, little is gained 
by diminishing the amount of the residual air. 

et the heating up of air in such an experiment 
from fluid friction would form only a small pro- 
portion of that due to centrifugal motion of the 
mass of air, and it would by any theory be ex- 
pected that, if the effect were due to air, it would 
increase rapidly with the tension. 

Again, it would appear that the fluid friction 
of hydrogen is much less than that of atmo- 
spheric air ; so that, were the heating effect due ° 
to fluid friction, it ought to be less in a hydrogen 
vacuum than in an ordi one. An experiment 
of this kind was made, but the effect was as 




























"These facts are against an air origin, an] in 
favour of an ether origin ; and the authors them- 
selves would appear to incline to the latter 


cause, while they, however, allow that the ex- 
periments have not yet conclusively determined 
the origin of this curious effect. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND NUMISMATICS, 


N the June number of the Revue Archéologique 
- for 1865 there is an interesting article by M. 
Alexandre Bertrand on the ruins of Araq-el- 
Emir, being an analysis of a memoir by M. de 
Sauley on the same subject. It is written in 
direct opposition to the opinions of M. de Vogiié, 
who, following entirely the accounts of Josephus, 
has supposed that this monument was built by 
Hyreanus between B.C. 182 and B.C. 175. De 
Sauley, however, has clearly proved that Jo- 
sephus could never have seen the place. 
i the art of these ruins, M. Ber- 
trand says: ‘‘ Art in the East does not 
seem to us to have undergone the same 
laws as in the West; it has not been 
brought from the West to the East, as 
many wish to believe ; it was created in the 
East, it there developed itself independent of 
Greek art during several years, and it is Greek 
art, on the erage which was first suggested 
from the art of the East. Im what manner? 
We shall some day know ; science has not yet de- 
termined ; but what one can now affirm is, that 
eight hundred years before Christ—that is to say, 
before any known temple was elevated in Greece 
—there coats existed on the banks of the Tigris 
an architecture of which the details at first sight 
seem to resemble Greek.” In conclusion he says: 
** Let us not bealarmed at findingamong theruins 
of Araq-el-Emir details which recall to us cer- 
tains uses in Western art. The presence of 
these details in a monument which may be of 
the 5th or 6th century B.C. to-day astonish us. 
Let us study more Oriental art, instead of seek- 
ing all our inspiration in Greece, and these 
ils will astonish us much less.” This in- 
=e paper is illustrated with a few wood- 
cu 

Two dolmens have been excavated by M. 
Lalande, situated respectively on two hills, 
which are known under the names of Puy-de-la- 
Palen and Puy-de-Lach e, in the parish 
of St. Cernin de Larche. "Besides human re- 
mains, some fragments of pottery have been dis- 
covered, also four pearl aieen, a small frag- 
ment of white glassware, and a claw of an animal 
of the genus fe/is, but there were no arms either 
of flint or bronze. 

Another Gallo-Roman cemetery has been dis- 
covered at Giévres (Loir-et-Cher), Nearly three 
hundred pieces of pottery have been found. On 
the bottom of one piece is an inscription which 
seems to indicate name of the potter. On 
caer A a Greek prod Latin ow s — Very 

vases, ortunately broken, have 
also been met with, and also an iron axe. No 
coins have at present been found. It is said 
that a commission is to be named to continue 
the excavations. 

In the Revue Archéologique for July, 1865, 
there is an account, by MM. Perrot and Guil- 
laume, of some curious ruins in the province of 
Haimaneh, near the small valley of Hoiadja, ° 
which are called by the peasants Ghiaour- 
Kalé-si, **the fortress of Infidels.”’ These 
ruins chiefly consist of immense walls ; but their 
most important feature consists of two large 
figures, about ten feet high, engraved upon the 
rock to the left of the entrance - the fortress. 
They represent two warriors, who, from their 
character, detail of costume, and arms, approach 








ancient | ocia. From the absence of any 
a it is difficult to decide at what period 
and what intention these monuments were 
engraved. MM. Perrot and Guillaume, after 
J the various points at issue, offer as 
conjecture that the fortress was erected duri 
the wars between the Kings of Lydia and o 
Media, and that the two figures represent two 
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covered, with shafts of columns, 

i other remains of large build- 
ings. It is hoped that some new inscrip- 
tions will be found; and it is thought probable 
that among the objects which were buried at the 
time of the barbaric invasions, some precious 
architectural fragments and Gallo-Roman sculp- 
ture will be met with, as at Saintes, Sens, and 
Périgueux. 

A new society has just been founded in Paris, 
under the name of Société Parisienne d Archéo- 
logie et d’ Histoire. Its object is to study the 
history of the localities forming the territory 
which formerly represented the Parisis. 

In the first number of the Revue Numismatique 
Francaise for 1865 there is a second letter by 
M. de Saulcy on the ‘‘ Jewish Coinage.” It is 
written in much better spirit than his first, and 
requires more serious attention. He carefully 
examines, step by step, the new attributions of 
the coins of the Revolts by Dr. Levy, of 
Breslau, and has himself offered a series of new 





hypotheses. It is impossible at present to give 
an opinion upon them. 

It is gratifying to hear that the French prize 
for numismatics has this year been awarded to 
an Englishman. The Académie des Inscriptions 


et Belles-Lettres, in consequence of a report made | 


by M. A. de Longpérier, have given the prix de 
numismatique to John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., for 
his work entitled ‘‘The Coims of the Ancient 
Britons.” London, 1864. 

We are informed that the cabinet of medals of 
the Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris has recently 
acquired an unedited gold coin, giving the name 
of a king at present unknown. This unique 
piece is a stater of Lysimachus, King of Thrace. 
lt differs from the pieces of the successor of 
Alexander, in the legend BASIAEQ= AKOY, 
which can be seen in the place usually occupied 
by the words BAZIAEQ= AYSIMAXOY. This 
piece, which is said to be in beautiful preserva- 
tion and of incontestable authenticity, is attri- 
buted by M. Chabouillet, the keeper of the Coin 
Cabinet at Paris, to a king of Scythian or Thra- 
cian race, by name AKA, or AKH®, but we 
must confess to having grave doubts as to the 
correctness of this view. 








BIELA’S COMET. 


E beg to refer our readers to THe READER | 
for January 14, in which we gave an account | 

of Professor Santini’s recent researches on Biela’s | 
Comet. Weare now enabled to givean Ephemeris, | 


which we owe to the kindness of the director 
of the Nautical Almanac. It is adapted to 


Greenwich midnight :— 
Log. of dist. from 


G. M. Midt. Right Ascension. Declination. the Earth. 
1865. hm s prank 

Aug 9 023 4 421 00 0°2293 
15 023 9 21 45°5 "1921 
21 0 22 13 22 26°7 "1613 
25 0 20 59 22 51°0 1402 
3l 018 5 23 21°6 "1082 

Sept. 4 01527 23372 ‘0868 
10 0 10 24 23 52°0 "0545 
14 0 619 23 55°3 ‘0332 
20 23 59 5 23 47°5 00018 
24 23 53 37 23 33°3 9°9815 
30 23 44 38 22 56°6 "9525 

Oct. 4 23 38 19 22 

23 


Nov. 5 22 54 57 13 
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ll 22 51 31 ll "823: 
15 22 50 23 9 , 
21 22 50 27 7 ‘8066 
25 22 51 42 6 ‘7998 
Dee. 1 22 55 19 4 ‘7887 
5 22 58 52 3 ‘7803 
ll 23 5 49 1 ‘7658 
15 231129 +0 “T7546 
21 23 2134 —l ‘7349 
25 23 29 18 2 ‘7196 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 








Dr. DAvBENY has forwarded to us thefollowing 
for publication : ‘‘ botanic Garden, Oxford, Aug. 
1.—An advertisement having a in your 
columns, as well as in those of The Times and 
Atheneum, to the effect that it is the intention 
of the electors to the Waynfleete Professorship 


of Chemistry in Oxford to proceed to the elec- 








tion of a professor some time in Michaelmas Term 
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next, it may not be amiss that some one con- 
nected with the university should state, although 
unofficially, for the information of the general 


value than the Aldrichean Professorship of 
Chemistry now in existence, it may be expected 
that the holder of the latter appointment, Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, will offer himself as a candi- 
date for the chair shortly to be filled up. It is 
generally understood that, in the event of his 
election, the previously-existing professorshi 
will be suppressed, and its emoluments appli 
-to such a purposes as the university may 
direct, subject to the provision of an act of 
Parliament passed some few years since, enabling 
us, under such circumstances, to deal with the 
endowments of the chair.” 

THE results of the great Government survey 
of the Netherlands, recently completed, are 
about to be made available to geographers and 
the public. We have before us a prospectus of 
the work, which is to be published at Leeu- 
warden, under the title of ‘‘Atlas Van Neder- 
land en de Overzeesche, bezittingen door J. 
Kuijper.” The prospectus states that in the 
getting up of the work the model of Keith 
| Johnston’s Royal Atlas will be followed, which 
will entail on this undertaking a heavy financial 
outlay, but that this will be more than com- 
pensated by the almost incredible advantages of 
clearness and completeness which will thus be 
attained. 

WHILE we write (Thursday a England 
is in a state of horrible suspense. Is it really 
true that the second Atlantic cable is lost? One 
almost refuses to believe it, and yet the fact that 
an interval of 15} hours had elapsed without 
communication at the time of our last news from 
Valentia, is enough to awake our greatest fears. 
That the signals ‘‘became unintelligible,” and 
did not cease abruptly, is the only hopeful part 
of the matter. A ‘‘ kink” would not have re- 
quired so much time to correct. The first acci- 
dent, which required twenty-four hours, was 
accompanied with defective insulation only. It 
has been suggested that earth currents have 
proved too strong for the cable used in the sig- 
nalling. We should be glad to believe this 
| possible—more than this, we trust that when we 
| are read we shall be looked upon as mere pro- 
| 








phets of evil. 

Tue following letter, reprinted from The Astro- 
nomical Register, will be read with great in- 
_ terest : ‘‘In answer to numerous inquiries which 
from time to time have been made in your 
_ columns, as well as through other channels, in 
| reference to a new edition of the ‘Cycle,’ a brief 
| statement may be of some interest to your 
| readers. Admiral Smyth, whose name will ever 
_be honoured by every amateur astronomer, has 
| laidonmy shouldersthe graveresponsibility of pre- 
paring a new edition of thatmost admirable work; 
out the prelude to its appearance is the re-obser- 
vation of every object in the ‘Bedford Catalogue’ 
with a 94-inch refractor of 12-feet focus. Asmany 
| of the objects demand several epochs, and as it 
_ has been determined to give no results resting 
_ on single night's observations, it is obvious that 
_ time must be liberally granted for such an under- 
| taking. Many circumstances have combined 
| hitherto to “ener my making that progress. 

with the work of re-observation which I earnestly 
| wished for; but it is now steadily and syste- 
| matically in hand, and in due time will, I trust, 

be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. I feel 
_ the responsibility of the duty entrusted to me, 
as well as the great honour of being connected 
with such a work as the ‘Cycle,’ and in this 
spirit I shall do my best to meet the just ex- 
pectations of the astronomical public.”—Isaac 
FLETCHER. 

THE progress of the Mexican Scientific Com- 
mission is not by any means so rapid as 
might be desired. In the province of Yucatan, 
especially, the travellers have met with much 
opposition from the Mexican authorities. Yuca- 
tan is very rich in archeological remains, and 
several parties of explorers have already left 
Merida to examine the different ruins. It is 
said that these ruined cities will, on investiga- 
tion, prove as fertile in remains of antiquity as. 
the shores of the Nile. Pure science has not. 
been forgotten ; and three rich collections, em- 
bracing respectively botany, entomology, and 
conchology, have been sent to Paris. The latter 
is the most important, and contains thirty new 
species. The publication of the memoirs of the 
Commission, under the auspices of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, has advanced as far as 
Part 3 of the first volume. 

. ly a — t a it Selene the Paris Aca- 
emy 0 ences, M. Rai after referring 
to a theory of the rainbow which he stated in 
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1857, describes a simple means of producing an 
artificial bow at pleasure—an t which 
he believes mgt 4 confirms his theory. M. 
Raillard says that by his hypothesis facts are 
explained which are otherwise inexplicable, and 
even contradictory to the old theory. He con- 
siders that the absence of the coloured rainbow 
in mists and clouds, when there is no rain, is 80 
incompatible with the old hypothesis, that in 
order to account for it, resource was had to the 
——— that clouds and mists were mva- 
riably formed of water-bladders, or of vesicular 
vapour. His new theory attributes the pheno- 
menon of the rainbow, with its variations, to the 
interference of the solar rays which emerge from 
the drops or globules of water, in rain or mist, 
after having been reflected from the interior of 
these drops. The author adduces the observa- 
tions of Miller and Galle, as harmonizing with 
this theory. An artificial rainbow can, it is said, 
be easily reproduced by means of an ingenious 
apparatus devised by M. Salles-Girons, by which 
a stream of water can be converted into a little 
cloud, formed of liquid globules of a size that 
can be varied at Shed. Placing this appa- 
ratus before a wishow, and looking upon a black 
background when the artificial ‘cloud is illumi- 
ater by the rays of the sun, a luminous bow 
will be seen, the colours, shades, and breadth of 
which vary with the size of the globules of water 
which give rise to the rainbow. When the 
globules are small, the bow no longer shows the 
more refrangible colours of the spectrum, but 
has an outer reddish border, which finally fills 
the whole space between the first and second 
bow. In this experiment (which, with the elec- 
tric light, would, we imagine, make a striking 
lecture illustration), the cloud, says M. Rail- 
lard, cannot be thought to be in a vesicular state, 
as it is formed directly by cold liquid water, and 
not by the condensation of vapour. The cause 
of the suspension of this water dust, and of the 
small ice-crystals to which he believes parhelia 
and cirri are due, the author has already given 
in the Comptes Rendus. 

M. CaRLEVARIS, the inventor of a substitute 
for the lime in the Drummond light, which we 
noticed a few weeks ago, ‘writes from Genoa to 
Les Mondes proposing a new method of obtaining 
oxygen. The process consists in heating to low 
redness the ordinary black oxide of manganese 
with siliceous sand. Silicate of manganese is 
formed, and oxygen is liberated. Gas may be 
produced in this manner at Genoa ata cost of 
40 centimes per cubic metre, 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





ON THE SOLAR SURFACE, 


Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 8.E., 
1865, August 2. 

| THINK that Father Secchi is mistaken 
in his interpretation of the ‘‘ willow-leaves.” 
The division of penumbra which he has repre- 
sented are Dawes’ ‘‘ thatch-straws,”’ which have 
long been seen, and can be seen with ease; not 
in a very small telescope. The willow-leaves I 
understand to cover the whole surface, and to 
be seen with difficulty. I have never seen them 

properly myself: G. B. Atry, 





MR. MELVILLE BELL'S “ VISIBLE SPEECH.” 
No. IT. 

[* your number for September 3, 1864, 

vol. iv., page 303, you gave insertion to a 
letter which r addressed to you concerning Mr. 
Melville Bell’s new system of expressing speech- 
sounds by written symbols. I had then been 
favoured with a private demonstration of its 
capabilities, which I had tested to the best of 
my power; and I was able to give a most 
satisiactory report to that extent. But I did 
not know the forms of the letters, or what each 
individual letter represented, or how they were to 
be combined, or what was the theory on which the 
extraordinary results I witnessed was based ; and 
I was, therefore, obliged to qualify my opinion. 
Mr. Melville Bell and his two sons hate now 
been kind enough to devote several hours to ex- 
plaining to me thoroughly the whole phonetic 
theory and plan of symbolization, and to read 
and exhibit on paper before me examples of its 
use sufficiently numerous to enable me to form 
a complete judgment of its powers and merits. 
I take the liberty, therefore, in the interest of 
science, to complete the information I gave you, 
so far as I am at liberty todo. I may add that 
I have no sort of connexion, pecuniary or per- 
sonal, with Mr. Melville Bell’s scheme, that I 
have not been of the slightest assistance to him 
in his construction, and that persons might even 
rather suspect me of wishing not to forward a 








THE READER. 


5 AUGUST, 1865. 
scheme which will, I believe and hope, thoroughly 
supersede one on which I have laboured for 
many years and expended much money. My 
impressions in favour of Mr. Bell’s scheme are 
so strong, that it is necessary for me to guard 
against any suspicion of being biassed in giving 
them expression. 

As I write I havea full and distinct recol- 
lection of the labours of Amman (Surdus 
Loquens, 1692; Dissertatio de Loqueld, 1700) ; 
De Kempelen (Le Mécanisme dela Parole, 1791) ; 
Johannes Miiller (Handbuch der Physiologie, 
book iv., sec. 3., Von der Stimme und Sprache, 
German, 1834, French, by Jourdan and Littré, 
1851) ; K. M. Rapp (Versuch einer Physiologie 
der Sprache, 4 vols., 1836—1841); C. R. Lepsius 
(Standard Alphabet, second English edition, 
1863) ; E. Briicke (Grundziige der Physiologie und 
Systematik der Sprachlaute, 1856) ; 8. 8. Halde- 
man (Analytic Orthography, 1860) ; Max Miiller 
(Proposals for a Missionary Alphabet, prefixed 
to his Survey of Languages, 1855 ; Physiological 
Alphabet in his Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, series ii., lecture 3, 1864). To these I 
may add my own works (The Alphabet of 
Nature, 1845; The Essentials of Phonetics, 
1848 ; Universal Writing and Printing, 1856) ; 
together with a host of other works of more or 
less pretension and value, which it would be 
too long to enumerate. The above treatises 
contain, perhaps, a complete account of the 

resent state of phonetical knowledge, so far as 
as been published. 

Now it is with this full and distinct recollec- 
tion of works which I have not only read, but 
studied, many of them with great care and atten- 
tion, that I feel called upon to declare that, 
until Mr. Melville Bell unfolded to me his care- 
ful, elaborate, yet simple and complete system, 
I had no knowledge of alphabetics as a science. 
Much had been done. The mechanism and phy- 
siology of voice-sounds had been carefully and 
profoundly studied. Excellent and elaborate 
attempts at analyzing speech-sounds had been 
made. Various alphabets, local and universal, 
had been planned. Contributions to the philo- 
sophy of alphabetics of great value, indis- 
pensable observations and experiments, had been 
recorded, and many more are doubtless re- 
quired. But alphabetics as a science, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain—and I have looked 
for it far and wide—did not exist. We did not 
know what elementary sounds or modifications 
of sound should be expressed, and the art of ex- 
pressing such as had been pretty generally re- 
ceived was in a state of the utmost confusion. 
I should be loth to say that Mr. Melville Bell’s 
scientific system of alphabetics admits of no im- 
provement. It would be strangeif it did not. 
But it has all the present appearance, on the one 
hand, of satisfying the wants of science, and, on 
the other, of fulfilling the demands of practice. 

Mr. Melville Bell in forming an alphabet re- 
jected all existing alphabets. They were all 
formed on very imperfect knowledge, or super- 
ficial observation. He applied himself directly 
to the organs of speech, with which his long 
practice as a corrector of the defects of utter- 
ance had rendered him familiar in all their rela- 
tions. The different forms of the glottis, the 
different modes of driving the air from the lungs 
and the passages it traversed, the various ways 
of altering or modifying the positions assumed 
by the organs of speech, first engaged his atten- 
tion ; and the skill with which he has hit upon 
the general modifications, is one of the most re- 
markable parts of his system, leading to a series 
of diacritic symbols of universal applicability, 
giving an almost unlimited power of expressing 
shades of sound and peculiarities of utterance, 
without loading the memory of the reader with 
an impossible variety of litteral forms. Next 
came the consideration of the vowels, and their 
treatment is at once complete and original. The 
size and shape of the aperture allowed for the 
passage of vocalized breath forms the basis of 
the arrangement, and the relations of the aper- 
tures thus formed, with their modifications at 
either extremity, labial and pharyngal, give a 
philosophical and, indeed, musical scheme of the 
relations of the vowel sounds. The power thus 
obtained of showing by the very form of the sym- 
bol how to produce the vowel sound is really 
astonishing to those whose study of vowel 
sounds kas shown them the extreme difficulty 
of conceiving the method of uttering or imitating 
them when spoken. So perfect is the present 
arrangement, that a simple name is given to each 
vowel heard, depending entirely on the shape 
and modification of the wind ; by which 
its power is conveyed with ease to those who 
have been properly instructed in the meaning of 
the words employed. The numerous examples 
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which Mr. Melville Bell and his sons gave me of 
the facility with which delicate distinctions in 
English pronunciation—as, for between 
the vowels in shun and — rapa vty — 
ness ; principle, princi an ci —an 
diffi 4 Gockel an ich dislestie vowslp-ouuld 
be — — a were 0 in- 
teresting and satisfactory. Noa such 
a perfection of analysis and sia «ese of the 
vowels has yet fallen under my notice. Lastl 
eame the consonants ; and here, too, although 
they have been generally much better under- 
stood than the vowels, the treatment is very 
original, and apparently exhaustive. I need only 
allude to the method of marking the mode in 
which the position and shape of the tongue with 
respect to Thepaletty and their general moditica- 
tions, whereby the great variety of consonants 
thus formed is reduced to a rational and intelli- 
gible order. Nor must I omit to mention the 
mode of indicating glide sounds, during whieh 
the organs change their position, and which, 
therefore, assume a kind of middle place between 
consonants and vowels. 

As it would be impossible to give illustrations, 
the above general remarks must suffice as an 
outline of the theory. To those who endeavour 
to pick up conceptions of speech-sounds from the 
confused accounts of ordinary writers (which are 
certainly sufficient to drive one to despair by 
their vagueness and figurative language, differ- 
ing for almost each country and each traveller 
or grammarian), such a theory may seem terribly 
difficult. But treated practically, by one who 
thoroughly understands it, it will be found 
extremely easy. There is nothing vague, nothing 
figurative. Kach symbol, and each part of a 
symbol, has a meaning, and contains a direction 
for utterance. They are words of command, 
which any raw recruit can obey after proper 
drilling. When an Englishman talks of hard 
and soft c, he hasa meaning, no doubt; but it is 
very different from what an Italian or Spaniard 
would understand. What does a Saxon mean 
by hard and soft, when he calls p hard, and } 
soft? Something very different. What are the 
thick and thin, heavy and light vowels or con- 
sonants of different nations? These words 
evidently do not tell any one what is to be done. 
No one could be trained by them. But they have 
served to pervert men’s minds and render them 
unable to describe or understand a real descrip- 
tion of sound. A well-known orientalist the 
other day was aaewe that Mr. Bell could not 
write a sound from description, which the 
describer could not himself pronounce ; and was 
dissatisfied by having his own utterance of 
another sound photographed, when he wished to 
hear the sound of his —— All this arises 
from extremely imperfect knowledge of certain 
landmarks of sound which Mr. Bell’s system, 
when properly taught, at once establishes. But 
it will not teach itself; owing in part to this 
prevailing ignorance, and in to varieties of 

ronunciation, affecting the key-words, If Mr. 

il were to publish his system as a book, it 
might be doomed to re on the same shelf with 
the Real Character of Bishop Wilkins (which also 
contains an admirable analysis of speech-sounds). 
Mr. Bell can only teach it by transfusing it into 
living organisms which will give his written 
symbols motion and meaning. Would the best 
book on military manceuvres, thrown on the 
world, make men mass together and march and 
countermarch with precision and certainty? It 
could at most but incite a few minds to drill the 
multitude. But how inefficiently would they do 
it in comparison with those who had themselves 
been drilled and directed by the man who con- 
ceived the manceuvres! It is the same in the 
practice of music, drawing, sculpture, or an 
mechanical manipulation. It cannot be descri 
It must be taught, shown, drilled into the ri, 
to whom the book only serves to pees e 
master. Hence, if the world will enjoy the 
benefit, the t scientific and practical t, 
of Mr. Melville Bell’s discovery, it must place 
him in a position to communicate it to proper 
teachers, by whom it may he conveyed in an 
ever-wide circle. It is not a case in which a 
man can do this for himself without ample, inde- 

dent means; and even then he would have 
ittle chance of success, if the importance of his 
mission did not receive a public recognition. 
For this reason, Mr. Melville Bell a to the 
Government of the country ; his are 
should be backed on the same principle whi 
induced France to give Daguerre a pension for 
his discovery. The benefit is one for mankind, 
which cannot sufticiently reward the individual ; 
and the benefit may therefore be lost by death, if 
not secured at once. i 

Allow me to say a few words respecting the 
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mechanical a ts of the alphabet. When 
I first turned my attention to inventing letters, 
I learned ‘to work at case and press,” that I 

ight know what would or would not be practi- 
cable. Mr. Melville Bell has been, perhaps, too 
anxious to reduce the number of his symbols. 
He requires thirty-nine distinct types, of which 
many, having a eoreggiens square face (as an m), 
axe used in four positions (as m w 3 &), 
giving four distinct symbols. This renders certain 


cal arrangements necessary that, I 
Did be best avoided. Such a defect, if 


it be really a defect, is, however, a small matter 
of detail, which is easily arranged, and could be 
at once overcome by increasing the number of 
types. They would even then not be too nume- 
rous. The shapes of his letters are not founded 
on those of any existing alphabet, although a few 
of them accidentally recall some of our letters. 
They have direct reference to the positions of the 
organs of speech, and thus can be read at sight 
into the words of command which the organs 
have been drilled to obey. By a happy con- 
trivance, the vowels have such a remarkably 
different appearance from the consonants, that 
strike the eye at once, and hence determine 

the number of syllables of which the word con- 
sists. Mr. Bell considers that the forms of the 
letters would be easy for the blind to — 
by touch; but of this I am no judge. eir 
great peculiarity is, that each letter has its 
genus immediately marked upon it, by its general 
contour, and its ies by the detail of the 
contour ; its varieties by diacritics of peculiar 
kinds. Thus we see at once that the sounds of 
of t, d, are of the same genus, and that the 
sounds of p, }, are also of one genus. Moreover, 
we see that the specific distinction between ¢, d, 
is the same as the specific distinction between 
p, 6—a fact quite obscured in our ordinary letters, 
although also shown thus far (and somewhat 
further, but by no means consistently) in Mr. I. 
Pitman’s phonography. But again, to ¢, d, are 
wees 8, z, and also Welsh U/, and /; and ome 
ions are again shown in type, the specific 
differences being the same as before, and shown 
in the same way. I can obviously only allude 
to the simplest and best understood relations, 
but this may be sufficient to show the principle. 
The specific difference between these pairs is 
the or absence of vocalized breath ; and 
the ifie mark of difference is derived from 
the sign for ‘‘the natural vowel” (wu in but), 
which is again derived from the form of the 
ome necessary for vocalizing breath ; and thus 

e whole system is bound together by a philo- 
sophical and scientific chain. 

How the work of the missionary and philolo- 
gist would be facilitated by the use of such an 
alphabet—which at once enables them to exhibit 
sounds that no existing alphabet can even 
vaguely imitate, and to show their relations to 
one another at a glance, and thus exhibit the re- 
lations of languages now forcibly concealed b 
differences of alphabetic character, or by dif- 
ferent usage of the same alphabetic character— 
I need scarcely indicate. ving out of con- 
sideration, then, what may be naturally con- 
sidered the first practical and scientific applica- 
tions of such a mighty instrument as lies ready 
to be used when we call it from its obscurity, 
its immediate home uses would be of great edu- 
cational value. If the teachers in our schools 
were drilled in the use of such an alphabet, even 
only to the extent of Euro sounds, they 

correct all mispronunciations ; they could 
overcome to a great extent all natural defects of 
utterance—as stammering, stuttering, and the 
like ; and they could prepare their pupils 
to pronounce foreign languages in a man- 
ner that would not so seriously offend the 
native’s ear as our present ‘‘ Stratford atte 
Bowe scole” fashion. Moreover, without at- 
tempting to alter the established orthography of 
country (leaving that to the wisdom of our 
escendants, which it would be hard to suppose 
ean that re — eee who did ¢ 
orthography an abet), a sufficent num- 
ber of books in Mr. Bell’s alphabet (it is with- 


out a name, why not le bel alphabet?) might 
be published, being reprints of classical works 
readily obtained in the usual alphabet, to render 

e acquisition of the pronunciation of our own 
or any Continental tongue 
a simple statement of 


easy and exact. It is 
act to on no 

















I am afraid my language may seem exaggerated, 
and yet I have endeavoured to moderate my tone, 
and have purposely abstained from giving full 
expression to the high satisfaction and pleasure 
which I have derived from my insight imto the 
theoryand practice of Mr. Melville Bell’s ‘* Visible 
Speech,” as it is rightly named. 

ALEXANDER J. ELLIs. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Wirn a fourth performance of the “ Afri- 
caine” on Saturday night the Covent Garden 
season came to a close. Already one of the 
chances incident to opera management had 
brought about a change in the cast, Mdlle. 
Sonieri taking Madame Fioretti’s place as Jnez. 
It was said in the theatre that the ‘‘ difficulty ” 
which caused this change at the last moment 
was of the latter lady’s own making. With 
such cabinet questions the outside public have 
nothing to do, as they cannot know the facts, 
but the knowledge that they are perpetually 
arising should make us tender critics of opera 
management. 


Tue regular season at Her Majesty’s is being 
followed, as usual, by a series of nights for the 
general public, among which has been the first 
performance this year of ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” 
with Madame Wippern in the leading character. 
A few more evenings will definitely finish the 
opera season of 1865, and we shall then have 
something to say by way of retrospect about a 
few of its most noticeable features. A fact an- 
nounced an hour or two before the close of the 
Covent Garden house—the establishment, namely, 
of ajoint stock company, tocarry on theenterprise 
now in the hands of Mr. Gye, and to do some- 
thing, also, with Her Majesty’s Theatre—opens 
a pretty little field for speculation as to the 
future. 

Ir is said that Signor Arditi is to be the con- 
ductor at M. Bagier’s Italian opera in Paris next 
winter. If this is true, the manager is to be 
congratulated. In the few years during which 
Signor Arditi has wielded the stick at Her 
Majesty’s he has proved himself not only a 
skilful leader, but an able organizer. He had to 
struggle when he began with a tradition of 
slovenliness and inefficiency, which prejudiced 
the public ear against everything done before 
those footlights. Under his leadership the 
memory of this ugly tradition has disa red, 
He has made his band thoroughly efficient. It 
is, gee a little brassy in tone (mostly, no 
doubt, on account of the redundant sonority of 
the building, Her Majesty’s being a place almost 
too good for sound), but it is in an admirable 
state of discipline. The public is necessarily a 
long while in taking the true measure of a 
conductor, it being only after he has been 
tried in dealing with various kinds of music, and 
with various kinds of material, that he can be 
pronounced a master of his business—a business 
which is as difficult as it looks easy, Signor 
Arditi has fairly stood the trial, and will take 
with him to Paris a well-won certificate of effi- 
ciency. The amateurs of London will have rea- 
son to remember him, if it be only in the recol- 
lection of the ‘*‘ Medea” and ‘‘ Zauberflite” of 
the present season. 


ANOTHER appointment ofa like kind, which was 
mentioned in our columns last week, is a second 
instance of the best man, as most will think, 
winning. The Liverpool Philharmonic is one of 
the most important musical associations in Eng- 
land. Unsparing of money, its supporters are 
ambitious of reaching a high standard of ex- 
cellence—of making their concerts, in fact, as 
good as concerts can be. In putting themselves 
under the generalship of Mr. Mellon they cannot 
have done wrong. Mr. Mellon’s leading has 
those undefinable, but easily recognizable qualities 
which make the director a real master of his 
orchestra. It puts both listeners and players at 
their ease. If tine orchestras had, as a rule, 
able conductors, it would be a matter of form to 
congratulate the Liverpool Philharmonic on 
having secured one. As it is, unfortunately, 
one has not to go far to see splendid bands very 
poorly commanded. Special gifts are wanted in 
the wielder of the stick—gifts quite apart from 
musical knowledge, though that is indispensa- 
ble, and having as much to do with physical 
constitution—matters of nerve, arm, and eye—as 
with the intellect or the imagination. These 
oy gifts Mr. Mellon has, and the musical 

ill as well; and if ever the place of the 
acknowledged chief of conductors is vacant 
(which may it not be for many years to come), 
Mr. Mellon, to all appearances, should be his 
successor, 
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Tut Beethoven Society has been the last among 
the chamber music associations to give up its 
periodical meeting for the season. Its concluding 
concert last week, which was for the benefit of 
the director, Herr Goffrie, introduced a young 
violinist, Herr Sternberg, a pupil, we believe, of 
M. Vieuxtemps. He is a player of great pro- 
mise, and of already considerable attainment, 
although it was evident that as a quartet leader 
he was overweighted ; that he was not, in fact, 
leading, but being led by his more experienced 

laymates, Messrs. Gofirie, Hann, and Colline- 
n a trio of Beethoven’s, the one in G major, 
notable for its magnificent /argo, Mr. Dann- 
reuther took the pianoforte part. This society, 
though occasionally puzzling from its irregu- 
larities, has, on the whole, been a welcome ad- 
dition to the chamber music of London during 
the past year. 


THE country festival of this year is to be at 
Gloucester, and is to be held during the week 
beginning September 4th. The list of singers is 

ood, with one tremendous exception. Mr. Sims 

| sale who has heretofore been first tenor in 
ordinary to all English festivals, is not to appear ; 
Dr. Gunz, from Her Majesty's Theatre, is to 
take his place. We have no clue to the ex- 
planation of this mystery, but however it has 
come about, the arrangement must, we fear, 
damage the prospects of the festival. True 
lovers of music would find it worth while to go, 
if the solos were to be left out altogether, or 
the mere delight of hearing the oratorio choruses 
as they sound in a cathedral, but it is rather 
hard to be asked to accept Dr. Gunz as the best 
available substitute for Mr. Reeves, even 
assuming the great tenor’s absence to be ine- 
vitable. 


We had hoped to have been able to give 
shortly an ear-witness account of the ‘‘ model” 

rformances of Herr Wagner's ‘‘ Tristram and 
solt,” which the Wagnerian enthusiasm of the 
young King Ludwig was just now os 
for the benefit of the good people of Munich 
and of all fellow-enthusiasts, and which have 
been making such a sensation in the musical 
world of Germany. The career of the 
piece, however, will be, we assume, utterly 
stopped for the present by the death of 
the Dresden tenor, Herr Schnorr. There is little 
chance apparently of any other singer soon fit- 
ting himself for the arduous duty of protagonist 
in Wagner’s operas. Herr Schnorr’s death will! 
be felt in other ways too. The readers of our 
Dresden correspondence last winter will remem- 
ber what a prominent place he well filled in the 
music of the Saxon capital. 


THE Council of the Musical Society is to 
elect a secretary on Monday evening. A 
sal of eighty guineas is offered. There 
can but one opinion as to the wisdom 
of this policy. Services of the kind required of 
the secretary of such a society should be paid 
for at a fair price. An honorary secretary be- 
comes almost inevitably an unrecognized direc- 
tor-general. 


THE paragraph-mongers of the Paris press 
have been betrothing Mdlle. Adelina Patti to a 
oung Milanese merchant. Her brother-in-law, 
[. Strakosch, writes to a journal to say that 
the story is wholly false. Even if it were true, 
there would be no reason for making newspaper 
gossip of a young lady’s engagement. 


At this time of year are held the examinations 
and competitions in the Conservatoire of Paris. 
The long list of prize winners, ladies and gentle- 
men, is a thing which must have often surprised 
English musicians ; but the mystery is explained 
in an interesting recent letter from the corres- 
pondent of the Orchestra, From this account 
the system seems not very unlike that of Dr. 
Blimber’s academy, where no young gentle- 
man went home for the holidays without a 

rize in his box. Out of fifty-two competitors 

in the last ‘‘ concours de chant,” twenty-eight 
obtained some kind of distinction. There were 
five ‘‘ first prizes,” five ‘‘second prizes,” and 
eighteen ‘ accessits” of the first, second, and 
third degree. Fancy a ‘third accessit”—a 
sizth de of merit (or demerit)! Another 
absurd abuse is, that a competitor can bring 
with him, if he likes, a phalanx of friends, 
to furnish the applause ; or worse, can hire a 
professional claque/ These are grievous deduc- 
tions from the value of a great Government 
academy. 
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By Joseru Axeus, D.D. 12mo, 5s., cloth boards. 


|THE ELEMENTS of ENGLISH HIS- 


TORY. By J.C. Curtis, B.A. For Schools and Families. 
1s., limp cloth, 


“THE HISTORY of ENGLAND: from 


the Invasions of Julius Cresar to the Year 1852. Py Tuomas 
Muner, A.M. 12mo. With Two Maps. 6s., ‘cloth boards. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE: from the 


Earliest Times. By Professor Stowrenti, D.D. 12mo. With 





Earliest Times to the Fall of the Empire. By 


Minwern, A.M., F.R.G.S. 12mo, With Three Maps. 3s., 


cloth boards. 


Mathematical, Physical, and 


Four Parts—Historical, 
Ten Coloured Maps. 


Political. By Tuomas Mitner, A.M. 
12mo0, 6s., cloth boards. 


APOSTOLIC. Ey the Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A, With a 
Map. 12mo, 3s., cloth boards. 


PALEYS EVIDENCES of CHRIS- 


TIANITY. With Introduction, Notes, and Senet. 
By the Rev. T. R. Brexs, M.A. 12mo, 38., cloth boards. 


THE ANALOGY of RELIGION to the 
CONSTITUTION and COURSE of NATURE. Also, 
Frereen Sermons. By Josern Butter, LL.D. With copious 
Saves, Notes, Indexes, &c., by hs Anevs, D.D. 3s. 6d., 
cloth boards. 


THE ELEMENTS of MORAL SCIENCE. 
By Francis Wayianp, D.D., late President of Brown Uni- 
versity. With Notes and Analysis by Josreru Axovus, D.D. 
12mo, 3s., cloth. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, 
and 164 Piccadilly ; and sold by the Booksellers. 





IN THE PRESS. 











Price 2s, ; or to purchasers = fie First Part (Now ready, price 
8.) 1s. 


HE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
SQUARE and SUPERFICIAL MEASUREMENT, De- 
tected, ued, and Accounted for. By W. Perers. 


** I think that, in all ages, Mathematicians have been working 

ae not calculated for their purpose, inasmuchas a round inch 

ll not fit into asquare hele :a round inch, nota square inch, is 

an inch of superficies, arid they call and ‘work the latter as a 
* superficial inch.’ ”"—Iatroduction. 


55, BUCKINGHAM PLACE, BRIGHTON. 








EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


or 
DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G:S. 


i) AP BOOK for BEGINN ERS. 70 Maps. 


large and small. 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. 


Beek of BLANK MAPS. | 1s. 
fock of MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. 


EOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 18th 
Edition. Is. 


CHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 36th Edition. 
3s, 6d. ; or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


*..* Enlarged and a brin, tage the information to 
the present 


CHOOL ATLAS. 2. 6d. 
4s. coloured. 


HE YOUNG COMPOSER ; 


‘ — Exercises in English Composition. 
s. 6d. 


’ EY to the YOUNG COMPOSER : 
Hints as tu the Mode of Using the Book. 3s. 


LLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 


GRAMMAR. 36th Edition. 2s. red leather ; 1s. 9d. cloth. 


RAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 45th 


Edition. 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 


ELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the 
Use of Schools and Young Personsin general. Edited by 

the late Dr. Auten. 13th Edition. 4s. 
With Dic- 


LLEN’S EUTROPIUS. 
tionary. 3s. 
CHOOL ARITHMETIC : A First Book of 
Practical Arithmetic, with an Inductive Explanation of 
each Rule, 7th Edition. 1s. 6d. 
with 


EY to SCHOOL ARITHMETIC ; 
wm aged Sussestions, special and general, for teaching 


SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC: a 


plain ; 


or, Progres- 
27th Edition. 


with 


ic Course of Numerical Reasoning and Soenpete- 
— “ae 4 Comronye, Ph.Dr., and ry Piven, M.A. 


SIMPKIN. MADSBALL & & Co. Bin amLton, 





abaus: & Co. Edinburgh: 0 
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A UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. In. 


PALEY’S HORA PAULINE. With 


Notes and a eae tne hee, Treatise, entitled HORA‘ | 





D. NUTT’S 
ELEMENTARY LIST. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
HAYMAN’S EXERCISES in TRANS- 


LATION from ENGLISH POETRY into GREEK and 

LATIN VERSE. 
PART I.—Selections from English Poetry for Translation 
into Latin and Greek. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 


PART IL—The Greek and Latin Translations of Part I. 
Crown &8yvo, cloth, price 5s 

Comptete, being Parts 1. and Lf. on opposite pages. 
&vo, cloth, price 3s. 


ADAM’S FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK: 
with Prolegomena, Notes, and References, for the Use ot 
Schools and Colleges, Complete inl Vol. 12mo, cloth, 

*.* The Parts mé uy still be had separ ately : St. Matthew, i. 
cond Edition, 2s. 6d. ; St. Mark, 1s. 6d. ; St. Luke, 2s.; St. J ohn, 2e. 


ADAMS’ GREEK EXERCISES, ada: apted 
to the Arrangement of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. 
Wordsworth’s Grammar: with a Lexicon, l2mo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


ADAMS’ GREEK DELECTUS, adapted 
to the Arrangement of the Rev C. Wordsworth’s Grammar : 
with a Lexicon and Appendix. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ADAMS’ LATIN EXERCISES, adapted 


to the Arrangement of the Eton and Edward VI. Latin 
Grammar. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

ADAMS’ LATIN DELECTUS, adapted 
to the Arrangement of the Eton and Edward VI. Latin 
Grammar: with a Lexicon and Notes. 12mo, cloth, 2s. éd-. 


Crown 


STANDARD WORKS FOR THE 
OF GERMAN. 


TIART’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of 


the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Mth Edition. l2mo, 6s., 


eloth. 
PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 


TIARKS’ 
READER. 10th Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the 


Rules of his German Grammar, 12th Edition. 1l2mo, 3s., 
cloth.—Key to ditto, 12mo, 2s. 6d,, eloth. 


TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY 
GRAMMAR, with Reader and Exercises. 10th Edition. 
12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

(Dr. 


HEIMANN’S Professor at the 


London University) FIRST GERMAN READING Book, 
With Notes. 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the 
ELEMENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, 3rd Edition 
revised, 12mo, 5s, 6d., cloth. 


EIMANN’S DECLENSION of GER- 


MAN SUBSTANTIVES, 12mo, ls., sewed 


HEIMANN’S INTRODUCTION to the 
STUDY of GERMAN AUTHORS. A Reading Book for 
Junior Classes in Schools and Colleges. 12mo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 


HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANS- 
aye er into GERMAN. 3rd Edition, Crown 
vo, 5s clo 


STEINMETZ'S PIRST READING. 


OOK. 2nd Edition. 12mo, 2s., cloth 


ERMELER 8 (C. F.) GERMAN READ- 
a ° — ain at auth. the Use of Students, by Dr. A. 


EULENSTEIN’ § GERMAN 


MAR. Sth Edition. 12mo, 4s., cloth. 


EULENSTELN’ 8 EXERCISES on ditto. 


12mo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards 


FROEMBLIN G'S ELEMEN TS of the 


ERMAN LANGUAGE. Price ls, 6d 


MATTHAY'S GERMAN GRAMMAR 


12mo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


LESSINGS GERMAN FABLES, in 
yy and Verse, with a close English Translation and Notes. 
— to the Middle-Class Examinations, 12mo, 2s. 6d., 


aot 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW and EASY 
METHOD of LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
Translated (unabridged) from the Original French Edition. 
By Henry W. Duvcken. 12mo, 5s. 6d., cloth—Ker to ditto, 
12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


THE MODERN LINGUIST; or, Con- 
versations in English, French, and German : with Rules for 
Pronunciation, and copious Vocabulary By Dr. Barrens. 
4th Edition. Square 16mo, 3s. 6d., clot 


THE MODERN LINGUIST, in EN GLISH 


GERMAN (only). 6th Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d, 


GRAESER’ S THESAURUS of GERMAN 


POETRY, consisti of 150 Select Pieces by the most 

ectabented Seenese, Some mye og Period the Pre- 
sen y: xplanato ° Demy 8v . 48 

prie 6s. 6d., cloth. er 9) ee 

PISCHEL’S GERMAN READING 

K, on an.entirely new principle: . bow by Franz 

meng literally transla with ‘eo rammatica} 


German 


Notes, Explanation of Idio 
cloth, 


Grammar. Third Edition, can and an Hlomentary 


STANDARD WORKS FOR THE STUDY OF 
FRENCH, 
A COMPLETE TREATISE on FRENCH 


— ae by ere Exercises. By O. C. 
NGOVILLE, mch Master at Winchester ( . Third 
Edition. 12mo, 6s. 6d,, roan, — 


SHOR WINKEL’S ELEMENTARY 
MANIER'S PRENCH READER. In 


32mo, 2s. , neat cloth. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 





London: D. NUTT, 270 Strand. 
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POPULAR FOREIGN 


PUBLISHED BY 


DULAU & CO. 


In 2 Volumes, Royal 8vo, Fourth Edition, cloth, £2 10s., 
THE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 
FRENCH & ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
By J. C. TARVER. 

Dedicated, with Permission, to his Late Royal Highness 


Prince Albert. 
*.* The Volumes may be had separately to complete Sets. 


OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD OF 


LEARNING FRENCH. 870, cloth, 12s. ; key, 7s. 


OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD OF 


LEARNING FRENCH. School Edition. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD OF 


LEARNING ITALIAN, 8vo, cloth, 12s, ; key, 7s. 


OLLENDORFF. METHODE POUR 


APPRENDRE L’ANGLAIS. 8yo, 10s. 


LEARNING GERMAN. Part I. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD OF 


LEARNING GERMAN, PartIlI. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


OLLENDORFF. KEY TO GERMAN | 


METHOD. §8vo, cloth, 7s, 


OLLENDORFYF. 


BOOK TO HIS GERMAN METHOD, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


OLLENDORFF. NOUVELLE 
METHODE POUR APPRENDRE LA LANGUE 
ALLEMANDE. 2 Vols., 8vo, 12s. 


NOEL ET CHAPSAL. GRAMMAIRE 


FRANCAISE. 12mo, 1s, 6d. 


NOEL ET CHAPSAL, EXERCICES. 


12mo, Is. 6d. 


NOEL ET oo APSAL. EXERCICES 


RRIGES. 12mo, Is. 6d. 
TARVER’S ETON SCHOOL FRENCH 
> — DIALOGUES. New Edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TARVER’S PROGRESSIVE ORAL 


LESSONS. New Edition. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TARVER’S KEY to Ditto. 12mo, cloth, 
EASY LESSONS FOR TRANSLATING 


ENGLISH INTO FRENCH. By C. Gerrarp, Eléve de 
tag Polytechnique. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. 


VOYAGE EN ORIENT. Par Alphonse 


pe Lamanrtine, Abridged for the Use of Schools, &c. By 
J. Davenxro.it. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 


LA SCIENCE DES PETITS. Lecons 
Faciles, imitées de !Anglais. Par Mdlle. C. W., with a Fac- 
simile Letter to the Author by Monsieur Guizor. 18mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ADVENTURES DUNE CHATTE. 


Ecrites par Elle-méme. With a Fac-simile Letter to the 
Author by Monsieur Guizor. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 


LE SOUTERRAIN, OU LES DEUX 


SGZURS. Par Madame Backker. 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


PETIT THEATRE DE LA JEUNESSE. 


By the same Author. 12mo, bound, ds. 


LES PROSATEURS FRANCAIS: 
RECUEIL DE MORCEAUX CHOISIS, Par M. A. Rocue. 
New Edition. 1 Vol., cloth, 6s. 

AND 


DUFIEF’S PRONOUNCING 
CRITICAL FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, upon an 
entirely New Plan. &vo, cloth, 12s, 


DUFIEF’S NATURE DISPLAYED IN 
HER MODE OF TEACHING FRENCH. 2 Vols., 8vo, 


GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. By Levizac. New Edition, revised by J. 
Cc. Tarver, 12mo, bound, 5s. 


FLUGELS COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, adapted 
to the English Student. By Fritive, Hemany, and Oxen- 
roxrpv. New Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo, cloth, 11. 4s, 


FLUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
ofthe GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, abridged 
for the use of Schools. New Edition. 12mo, roan, 7s. 6d. 


, 
ROWBOTHAM’S GERMAN | 
GRAMMAR, with Exercises for the use of Schools and | 
Private Students, revised and improved by E. Ausrecur, | 
Professor of German. New Edition, 5s. KEY to Ditto, 


12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ROWBOTHAMS GERMAN git ND | 


ENGLISH CONVERSATIONS. 


ROWBOTHAM’S GERMAN READER, 


with English Translation. 12mo, cloth. 6s. 


ERMELLER’S GERMAN READER. 


With Explanatory Notes. By C. A. Frmure. 12mo, cloth, ds. 


LINTERLOCUTORE ITALIANO. A 


New Set of Italian Dialogues, with Vocabulary of English 
and Italian, By Benetacht. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


I POETI ITALIANI. Selections from 


Italian Poets; with Notes. By C. Arrivasenr, of the 
London University. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


VERGANT'S RACONTIISTORICI. New 


Edition, with Notes by Comenatt. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


GUIDE TO SPANISH AND ENGLISH 
Saat eee 


12mo, cloth, 4s. 





DULAU & CO., Foreign Booksellers, 37 Soho Square. 
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| 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
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| ance in its pursuit.”—Atheneum. 


OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD OF | 


INTRODUCTORY | 


| OR, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AS MODIFIED BY 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| scholarly works yet published on the English language, sets 
| himself in excellent spirit, and with immense 
| cate the character and, approximately, the extent, of the 
enge produced by human action in the physical condition of 


| he discusses the probable and possible geographical changes yet 


| their highest points the fertility of the soil, the vigour of the 


| to depend for the physical well-being of mankind.”—Hwaminer, 








| Athenceum. 


© yeu SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 


= 5 AUGUST, 1865. 


EDUCATIONAL & CLASS BOOKS. 


MR. GEORGE P. MARSH’S WORKS. 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


AND OF THE EARLY LITERATURE IT EMBODIES. 


By GEORGE P. MARSH, 
Author of “‘ Lectures on the English Language.” 
In 1 Vol. 8vo, cloth extra, price 16s. 
“Written with a grace and mastery of the language which 
show the author to be not unworthy of ranking himself among 
English Classics, it deserves a place on the shelves of every 
educated Englishman.”—Nonconjormist. 


*“* Mr. Marsh shows not oy 4 a real love of his subject, but a 
thorough acquaintance with it. In the present series of lectures, 
he carries on the history of the English lan e, and of 
English literature, from its very beginning down to the reign of 
Elizabeth.”—Saturday Review. 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ; 


Forming the Introductory Series to the foregoing Work. 





“We give it a hearty welcome, as calculated to excite an 
| interest in the study of English, and to render valuable assist- 


MAN AND NATURE ; 


HUMAN ACTION. 
By GEORGE P. MARSH, 


Author of ‘‘ Lectures on the English Language,” &c. 
8vo, cloth, 14s. 
“‘ Mr. Marsh, well known as the author of two of the most 


, to indi- 


the globe we inhabit. In four divisions of his work, Mr. Marsh 
traces the history of human industry as shown in the extensive 
modification and en of animal and vegetable life in the 
woods, the waters, and the sands; and, in a concluding chapter, 


to be wrought. The whole of Mr. Marsh’s book is an eloquent 
showing of the duty of care in the establishment of harmony 
between man’s life and the forces of nature, so as to bring to 


animal life, and the salubrity of the climate, on which we have 


NEW BOOKS ON ELOCUTION AND READING ALOUD’ 
BY GEORGE VANDENHOFYF, M.A. 


THE LADIES’ READER; 
With Some Plain and Simple Rules for Reading Aloud. 
Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE CLERICAL ASSISTANT: 


An Elocutionary Guide to the Reading of the Scriptures and 
the Liturgy. -, 


Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE ART OF ELOCUTION 


AS AN 


ESSENTIAL PART OF RHETORIC; 


With Instructions in Gesture, and an Appendix of 
Oratorical, Poetical, and Dramatic Extracts, 


Third Edition, price 5s. 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
DR. WORCESTER’S ENLARGED 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


ADAPTED FOR LIBRARY OR HOUSEHOLD 
REFERENCE. 


40,000 more Words than Todd’s Johnson, with numerous 
Illustrations. 


Complete in One Vol., 4to, cloth lettered, price 31s, 6d. ; or, in 
half russia, price 2/, 2s, 
“ The best existing English lexicon.”——Atheneum, 
“We have never failed to get a right answer from it.”— 
Examiner. 
** The most useful and complete work of reference in a single 
volume that we possess.” —Reader. 


THE BEST LATIN DICTIONARY. 


DR. ANDREW'S LATIN-ENGLISH 
LEXICON. 


The superiority of this justly-famed Lexicon is retained over 
all others by the fulness of its quotations, the including in the 
Vocabulary proper names, the distinguishing whether the de- 
rivative is classical or otherwise, the exactness of the references 
to the original Authors, and in the price. 

Ninth Edition, royal 8vo, 1,670 pages, cloth extra, price 18s. 


** The best Latin Dictionary, whether for the scholar orad- 
vanced student,”—Spectator. 
“Every page bears the impress of industry and care,”— 





“We never saw such a book published at such a price.”— 
Ervaminer. 


A MANUAL OF INDIAN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND 
FINANCE. 
THE PROGRESS AND PRESENT 
STATE OF BRITISH INDIA: 


A Manual for General Use, based upon Official Documents 
furnished under the Authority of Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India. 


By MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esa., 
Author of a “ History of the British Colonies,” &c, 


Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 








Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER AND CO., 
60 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








s. d. 
AHN’S GERMAN METHOD ............... 3 0 
WEEE, OO BID snicnvaccnisdiesciciassle 1 0 


AHN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. Second 


Edition. By Dr. Dawson Turner... 5 0 
| AHN’S GERMAN DIALOGUES ......... 2 6 
| BENEDIX’ COMEDY: DER VETTER. 
With English Notes ...............6:06. 2 6 
APEL’S SPECIMENS for TRANSLA- 
TION into GERMAN ................... 4 6 
(EHLSCHLAGER’S GERMAN DICTION. 
AEs eeerncotemmmmartasenmeaedn 4 0 
AHN’S FRENCH METHOD. First and 
Second Course, in 1 Vol..............0000 3 0 
AHN’S THIRD FRENCH COURSE: 
IRAE wexectctpenteeseunvecntqgnnneiiie 1 6 
AHN’S FRENCH DIALOGUES............ 2 6 
LE BRUN’S MATERIALS for TRANS- 
LATING into FRENCH. New Edi- 
COR. oncingnes hades set snnkpiic tad beephocquiitens 4 0 
VAN LAUN’S FRENCH READER ...... 5 
Ditto FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
First Part—Accidence. 2 6 
Ditto ditto Second Part—Syntax. 2 6 
Ditto ditto Third Part—Exercises. 3 6 


WELLER’S. FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
Blo cic ccc iddacdchdcuccadtnnein 7 6 


NUGENT’S FRENCH POCKET DIC- 
TPREMEREEE nt ccnnchptns cnpedinssianiibonnaiians 3 0 

AHN’S ITALIAN METHOD ... ........... 3 6 
KEY to Ditto ........... » shclndieeea sen sdanude 1 0 

MILLHOUSE’S ITALIAN DIALOGUE’S 2 0 
Ditto ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 


Two Vols. New Edition. 12 
VELASQUEZ’S SPANISH GRAMMAR. 6 


Ditto SPANISH READER ... 6 0 
Ditto SPANISH CONVERSA- 
TG ce dasndcdass cntnseded 2 0 
Ditto SPANISH DICTION- 
BIRT * cinies ccc ccdcactets 21 0 
Ditto ditto Abridged. 10 6 
D’ORSEY’S PORTUGUESE OLLEN- 
BIT, decks edsgigdncuchacdeeh<s aeminebans 7 0 
Ditto PORTUGUESE DIALOGUES... 3 6 
AHN’S DUTCH GRAMMAR ............... 3 6 
BOJESEN’S DANISH GRAMMAR ...... 5 0 
REIFF’S RUSSIAN MANUAL ............ 2 6 
CORNET’S RUSSIAN DIALOGUES...... 3 6 
RASK’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. 

By Tuorre. Second Edition ......... 5 6 
BENFEY’S SANSCRIT GRAMMAR...... 7 6 
AHN’S ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 

MAR By Dr. W. IMneE............ ..0+. 3 0 


OLLENDORFF’S LATIN GRAMMAR... 6 0 
KUHNER’S LARGER GREEK GRAM- 


TRDe cenereedt sec deh ote senchn tigpeescedanueeal 10 6 
Ditto ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAM- 

BEES crcviedentdaccgthacsghacechéodmaasdnaaie 6 0 
SPRUNER’S HISTORICAL HAND 

BETTS nenece.radecensssncenes ‘nonctsducquhtele 15 0 


MENKE’S ATLAS of the OLD WORLD. 5 0 


KARCHER. QUESTIONNAIRE FRAN- 
CAIS. Questions on French Grammar, 
Idiomatic Difficulties, and Military Ex- 


ressions. By THroporeE KARCHER, 

L.B. Pp. viii.—112. 12mo, cloth 
WEEP « novcddcaddtreocersesctonssecseebgspacenaal 2 6 
Ditto ditto Interleaved. 3 6 
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THE 
Law Magazine and Law Review 


FOR AUGUST, 


Being No. 38 of the Uxirep New Serres, is this day published, 
price 5s., and contains :— 


. THE VENUE FOR TRIALS, CIVIL AND CRIMINAL. 


1 

2. THE LAW OF THE DRAMA. 

3. LAW CONSIDERED AS A FORMAL SYSTEM. 

4. A DIGEST OF MOOHUMMUDAN LAW. 

5. LORD WESTBURY AND THE RECENT SCANDALS. 

6. CLERICAL DISABILITIES. 

7. THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE LAWS OF 
MARRIAGE. 

8 CONTINGENT REMAINDERS — WRIGHT RHODES’ 
GRANDCHILDREN. 


. LAW AND LAWYERS IN BRITISH BURMAH. 
. MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
EVENTS OF THE QUARTER. 
NECROLOGY. 
London; BUTTERWORTH, 7, Fieet Street, Her Majesty’s Law 
Publishers. 


iy 
So => 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The Art-Journal. 


For AUGUST (Price 2s. 6d.), contains 


THREE LINE ENGRAVINGS—viz.: 


RUSTIC CIVILITY, after W. Cotuins, R.A. 

THE BROKEN WINDOW, after W. H. Kyicur. 

THE VALE OF ASHBURNHAM, after J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A. 


THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS are :— 


EDWARD BENDEMANN. By J. B. Arxiysox. With Three 
Illustrations. 

THE ART OF MAKING TEMPORARY BRIDGES. By 
Carrary Draysoy. With Nine Examples. 


LIVERPOOL POTTERY. By Luiewettyxyn Jewitt. With 
‘*. Eight Examples 
EBENEZER ELLIOTT. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hatt, With 


Five Illustrations. 
OLD AND NEW LONDON. By F. W. Farrnotr. 
ART-RAMBLES IN BELGIUM, With Twenty-four En- 
gravings. 
ART [IN PARLIAMENT. 
HENRI DEUX WARE. 
THE EXHIBITION AT ALTON TOWERS. 
THE PETTENKOFER PROCESS. 
THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 
THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 
NOTICES OF DECEASED ARTISTS. 
THE MARMOR HOMERICUM, 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE, &c., &c. 
London: VIRTUE & CO.,, 26 Ivy Lane. 














On the 1st of August, Second Series, No. 74, price One 
Shilling. 


The Pharmaceutical Journal. 


CONTAINING THE 


TRANSACTIONS Gotney PHARMACEUTICAL 


ConTeENTs : 

BETTS’S PATENT METALLIC CAPSULES. 

NUMEROUS SUITS IN CHANCERY AGAINST CHEMISTS 
AND OTHERS FOR SELLING ARTICLES CAPPED 
WITH METALLIC CAPSULES. 

THE BENEVOLENT FUND: A CHALLENGE. 

THEBOLACTIC ACID. 

MEMORANDA ON SOME FORMUL IN THE BRITISH 
PHARMACOP(CEIA. 

PHARMACY AT THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

THE DETECTION OF PHOSPHORUS IN CASES OF 
POISONING. 

A DANGEROUS SUBSTITUTE FOR JALAP. 

OBSERVATIONS ON SOME POINTS IN THE ANALYSIS 
OF POTABLE WATERS. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
GIVEN BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
THE CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS BILL. 

THE TRIAL OF DR. PRITCHARD. 

ON FOOD, AS A MEANS OF PREVENTION OF 
DISEASE. 

REPORT ON THE CHEAP WINES FROM FRANCE, 
ITALY, &c. 

OBITUARY: WILLIAM DANIEL, M.D., F.L.S., &c. 


VOLUME VL, Second Series, may be had in cloth, as well as 
the Twenty-three preceding V olumes, price 12s. 6d. 


London: JOHN a & SONS, New Burlington 
Street. 


Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN & STEWART. 
Dublin: FANNIN & CO. 


North American Review. 
JULY, 1865. Prive 6s. 


ConTENTS : 


. FREEDOM AT PORT ROYAL. 


. MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF PRIMITIVE INDIAN 
TRIBES. 


1 
2 
3. CHARLES GOODYEAR. 
4 
5 





. THE DEMOCRATIC VIEW OF DEMOCRACY. 

. THE AMERICAN. EPHEMERIS AND NAUTICAL 
ALMANACK. 

6. DUTIES ON EXPORTS. 

7. ITALIAN BRIGANDAGE. 

8. SCOTCH THE SNAKE, OR KILL IT. 

9. CRITICAL NOTICES. 

0. LIST OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


*,* “The North American Review” was established in 1815, 
and for nearly half a century has maintained a position at the 
head of American periodical literature: many of its articles 
have been reprinted in England and on the Continent ; and 
among its Contributors are included the names of W ebster, 
Everett, Channing, Sparkes, Prescott, Bancroft, and Longfellow. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 





ETON SCHOOL BOOKS. 





CATALOGUES, 


Containing the last Editions of all the Books used in the various 
Forms at Eton, may be had Gratis on application, by post 


or otherwise, of 
E. P. WILLIAMS, 


THE PUBLISHER, ETON COLLEGE; 


OR OF 
MESSRS. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 





This day is published, 230 pages, 32mo, price 2s., cloth lettered, 


A CATALOGUE OF MODERN LAW BOOKS, 


INCLUDING ALL THE 


REPORTS IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 


By G. H. STEVENS anp R. W. HAYNES, 
Law Booksellers and Publishers, 





London : STEVENS & HAYNES, 11 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
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EDUCATION IN CHINA. Part L 
THE CAPUCHIN. 


THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. 








The Shilling Magazine. 
Edited by SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
No. IV., for AUGUST, 1865, is now ready. 


ConTENTS : 


PHEMIE KELLER. By the Author of “George Geith of Fem 
Court,” &. (Mlustrated by J. D. Warsow.) 


Chapters XII., XIII., and XIV. 


THE PALACE OF THE CASSARS. By Mrs. Cornetia A. H. 
Crosse. (With Illustrations and a Plan.) 

ROBERT SCHUMANN ON HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

JACOB TONSON AND HIS FRIENDS. Part Il. By 
Cuaries Kyienr. 


EXHIBITION OF PORTRAIT MINIATURES AT SOUTIE 
KENSINGTON. By R. H. Sopen Smit. 


THE BATTLE-FIELD NEAR HASTINGS. Translated from 


Heinrich Heine, by Nevi.te Tempe. 


“ CHRISTIE AND MANSON’S.” By the Eprror. (Illustrated 
by R. T. Parircuert.) 


By Sir Joun Bowrrne. 


MAD DOG. 
TEMPLE BAR, By Watrer Tuornerry. 


By tie 
Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” &c. (Illustrated by Paut Gray.) 


Chapters IX., X., XI., and XII. 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street, W. 








The Victoria Magazine. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
No. XXVIIL, AUGUST 1, 1885. 
ConTenNTs : 
I. THE CIVIL AND POLITICAL STATUS OF THD 
FEMALE SEX. By P. F, Anpre. 
Il. WHAT THE LARK SAID. A Poem. By Rev. 
Witturam Parkinson, M.A. 
Ill. TROUBLE AT THORNHILL. 
* Martin Tobin.” 


Cuarrer XVII.—“ The World’s Verdict versus the 
Coroner’s. 


»» X&VITI.—War to the Knife. 
o XIX.—** Give Him his Head.” 
- XX.—Home Again. 
IV. A HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
FLORENCE. 
V. THE WARDEN OF SAINT BRIAVELS. A LEGEND 
OF TINTERN ABBEY. By Wituam Gitezrr, 
Author of “ De Profundis.” 
Cuaprer XVI.—The Warden’s Dream, 
+ XVII.—Conclusion. 
VI. THE STORY OF A SCANDAL, 
VIL “ A PLEA FOR PRUDENCE.” 
VIII. WRITTEN FOR MY DAUGHTER. 
1X. SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
Chevalier Rosa Bonheur. 
The Bloomsbury Flower Show. 
The Albert Working Men’s Club. 
X. LITERATURE. 


London: EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher im 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes Street, Hanover Square, 
and 83a Farringdon Street. WARD, LOCK, & TYLER; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 





By the Author of 





NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The Anti-Teapot Review. 


A MAGAZINE OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Edited by Members of the Universities, and written solely by 
Members of the Anti-Teapot Society of Europe. 
The ANTI-TEAPOT REVIEW is published in February, May, 
August, and November 
HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
WHEELER & DAY, 106 High Street, Oxford. 
COLDER, London Road, Reading. 


Now ready, No. X., JULY, price 4s. ; 
The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, 
ConTeENTs : 
1. PHILOSOPHY AND PSEUDO-PHILOSOPHY. 
2. ete eee ON ETHNOGRAPHY AND CIVILIZA- 





by post, 13s. 4d, Annually, 


. BUNSEN ON BIBLICAL ETHNOGRAPHY. 
. DUTCH ANTHROPOLOGY, 
. MAN AND THE WORLD. 


. ON THE RECOGNITION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AT 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


7. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 
The JOURNAL OF THE EE OLOGIOAL, SOCIETY 


on - & 


OF LONDON contains: U. T. Pritchard on the Physical and 
prees cal Character of the Viti Islanders— erson on 
Human ns from Wick——Winwood Reade, H. B. Owen, 


and the Lord Bishop of Natal on the Efforts of Missionaries 
among Savages. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 00 Paternoster Row. 
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NEW NOVEL BY LADY 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 





Immediately, in 3 Vols., post Svo, 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. A Novel. 


By 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 


Author of ‘‘ Too Strange not to be True ;” ‘‘ Ladybird,” &c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 


ee 





ABEL HEYWOOD’S 
SCHOOL SERIES. 


Price 4s. 6d., crown &vo, cloth, 


| 

ENGLAND UNDER the NORMANS | 
and PLANTAGENETS: a History, Political, Constitu- 
tional, and Social, expressly arranged and analysed for the 
Use of Students. By James Bircnwacy. 


Price 6s., crown S8vo, cloth, 


ENGLAND UNDER the TUDORS and | 
STUARTS: a History of Two Centuries of Revo'ution. A 
Continuation of “The Normans and Plantagenets.” By 
James Brrcwa. 

| 
| 


Price 1s., 18mo, cloth, | 

STURGEON’S LESSONS and EXER- | 
CISES in ORTHOGRAPHY, on an improved plan. 

Price 6d., | 

BOTANY for BEGINNERS: an Easy | 


Introduction to the Science of Botany. By Tuomas 
Wearueraty, M.D. 


Price 3s., crown Svo, cloth, 


THE BRITISH ORATOR: a Class Book 


of Elocution and Vocal Gymnastics, with copious Selections | 
in Poetry and Prose. By Professor Greensank. 


Manchester: ABEL HEYWOOD, 56 and 58 Oldham Street. | 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


FOR JUNIOR CLASSES IN SCHOOLS, LATE LEARNERS, | 
THE SELF-TAUGHT, AND OTHERS, 


BEARD’S LATIN MADE EASY. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE READING OF LATIN. | 


Comprising a Grammar and Exercise Book. With an English- 
zatin and a Latin-English Vocabulary, an Index of Subjects, 
and a ‘Supplement containing Tables of Verbs. Eighth 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

A KEY to the ABOVE, consisting of Translations of the 

Latin and English Exercises, may be had, 2s. 

WHITFIELD, GREEN, & SON, 178 Strand. 


a 


THE GENIUS OF THE FRENCH | 
LANGUAGE: 


BEING A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ITS IDIOMATIC 
PHRASEOLOGY. | 

By H. HOLT. 

Fourth Edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | 

| 


A KEY to the ABOVE, containing Translations of the Exercises, 
2s. 6d. 


WHITFIELD, GREEN, & SON, 178 Strand. 





On Ist September, imperial 16mo, cloth, 826 pages, 10s. 6d., 


THE STUDENT’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, & EXPLANATORY. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., 


Editor of “The Imperial” and “The Comprehensive ” 
Dictionaries. 





Mllustrated by about 300 Engravings on Wood. 


Turs Work has been speciaily prepared for the Use of Cot- 
Leees and Apvancep ScrHoots. It presents the following 
features: A full and carefully-prepared Etymology, in which 
the Words are traced to their ultimate sources; a logical 
arrangement of the Meanings, in which the Root or Primary 
Meaning is placed first, and the other significations follow it 
in agradually divergent sequence ; an easily understood plan 
of showing the Pronunciation by re-writing the Word; Pic- 
toriai Illustrations. j 


*,* A detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, may be had | 
Tree by post on application to the Publishers. | 


London: BLACKIE & SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 


New Burlington Street. 


Price lis., 8vo, cloth, with 156 Woodcuts and Three Plates, 


PREHISTORIC TIMES, 


As Illustrated by Ancient Remains, and the Manners and 
Customs of Modern Savages, 


sy SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Barrt., F.R.S., 


President of the Ethnological Society, Vice-President Linn. 
Soc., &e., &e. 





Just published, Svo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


DANIEL; 
OR, THE APOCALYPSE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By PHILIP 8. DESPREZ, 
Incumbent of Alvediston, Wilts, 


With an Introduction by ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., 
Vicar of Broad-Chalke, 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF PRIMARY BELIEFS. 
By RICHARD LOWNDES. 


Price 7s. 6d., post 8vo, cloth, 


THE ANALOGY OF THOUGHT AND 
NATURE INVESTIGATED. 


By E. VANSITTART NEALE, M.A, 


*‘A work of no common pretension. It is characterized by 
ability and forcible expression, and evinces the fruit of varied 


| and careful reading.”—British Quarterly Review. 


DR. DAVIDSON ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Complete, in 3 Vols., 8vo, with Index, price Two Guineas, 


AN INTRODUCTION: TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, 
CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND THEOLOGICAL; 


Containing a Disenssion of the most important Questions be- 
longing to the sevi:al Books. 


By SAMUEL DAVID3CN, D.D., LL.D. 


Price 3s, 6d., post 8vo, cloth, 


ON THE INSPIRATION 
SCRIPTURES, 


Showing the Testimony which they themselves bear as to their 
own Inspiration, 


By JAMES STARK, M.D., F.R.S.E., 


Author of “The Westminster Confession of Faith Critically 
Compared with the Holy Scriptures and Found Wanting.” 


OF THE 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





WEALE’S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 


NNGLISH DICTIONARY. By Hype 


4 Crarkse, Containing above 100,000 Words, or 50,000 more 
than in any existing work. Price 3s. 6d., or strongly bound, 
4s, 6d., or in haif morocco, ds, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Hype CiarKe. Is. 
COMPOSITION AND PUNCTUATION. By J. 


Brenan, Is. 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO,, 1 Amen Corner ; 
Of whom may be had, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, HEBREW, ITALIAN, 
LATIN, AND SPANISH DICTIONARIES, AND 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 








Ready this day, fscp. 8vo, clearly printed on good paper, and neatly bound in green cioth, gilt 
lettered, price 5s., 


A COLLECTION OF ODES, SONGS, AND SHORT POEMS, 


ENTITLED 


SONGS AN 


By JAMES 


D POEMS. 


NETHERBY. 





London: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, 158 Fleet 


Street, and 107 Dorset Street, Salisbury Square. 
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POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 


by the Author of “ Margaret and her B: 


“ An admirable novel, as pure and noble in motive and moral 
as it is interesting and affecting. The delicate and refined — 
the une erated simplicity of style, and the fervour 
pathos which marked the former works of this lady, are all re- 
cognizable in ‘The Pemberton Family.’ "— Post. 


MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards, 


Author of ** Barbara’s History.” Second Edition. 3 Vols. 


“Never has the author’s brilliant style been more con- 
spicuously displayed than in this very charming story.”—Swv. 


LONDON PILGRIMS. 3 Vols. 


“We consider this interesting novel a great success. The 
characters are admirably drawn.”"—/John Bull, 


WILLIAM BATHURST. By 


Hoven, M.A. 3 Vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough St. 


Lewis 
[August 11. 





NEW NOVEL.—THE SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three Vols., post 8vo, 


THE UTTERMOST FARTP'NG. 
A NOVEL. 
By CECIL GRIFFITH. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE HISTORY OF THE COTTON 
FAMINE. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol., post 8vo, 5s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF THE COTTON 
PAMINE, 


FROM THE FALL OF SUMTER TO THE PASSING 
OF THE PUBLIC WORKS ACT, 
Wiru a Postscript. 
By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD, 
Resident Government Inspector of Public Works. 


** Animated and interesting.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Will always remain a standard book of reference.”—Standard. 
“ Mr. Arnold has done his work ably.”—Daily News. 

“Mr. Arnold’s style is pleasant and easy.”—Economist. 

** Has all the interest of a romance,.”—A theneum, 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W 





NEW STORY. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol., post 8vo, 6s. cloth, bevelled edges, 
THE STAFF SURGEON; 


OR, LIFE IN ENGLAND AND CANADA, 
By E. 8. T. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





FOURTH THOUSAND, 
Complete in Two Vols., fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 10s., 
A MANUALof BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 


and MOTHS. By H. T. Sraryroy, F.L.S. 


This work contains descriptions of ar Species, inter- 
spersed with observations on their peculiarities and times of 
appearance, &c., and is illustrated with more than 200 Woodcuts. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 











Fscp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., 


\FENTONE in ITS MEDICAL ASPECT. 
J By J. L. Stonvet, M.B. Lond., M.R.C.P. Lond. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, 
HE LAND of ISRAEL: a Journal of 


Travels in Palestine, undertaken with ial reference to 
its physical character. By H. R. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S. 672 
pages, 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth boards, with two Maps 
and 65 Illustrations, Price One Guinea. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Sold at the ge 7 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields; 4 Royal Exchange; 
48 Piccadilly ; and by all Booksellers. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HISTORIC CHARACTER 
OF THE PENTATEUCH VINDICATED,” &c. 


This day, fsep. 8vo, cloth elegant, toned paper, price 5s., 


HE PHENOMENA of RADIATION, as 
Exemplifying the Wisdom and Beneficence of God. By 
Grorce Warinoton, F.C.S. Being the Actonian Prize Essay. 


“ Contains all the most important results of modern observa- 
tion and reasoning ; we have read the book with the utmost 
interest.”— Medical Times. 


London: WILLIAM SKEFFINGTON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 





A large handsome Vol., 8vo, with many Plates, cloth, £1 1s., 


HE COINS of the ANCIENT BRITONS, 
Arranged and Described by Jonun Evans, F.S.A., Hon. 
Sec. of the Numismatic Society, and Engraved by F. W. Fain- 
Hout, F.S.A. 
The “ Prix de Numismatique” has just been awarded by the 
French Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres to the 
Author of this Work. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 





Now ready, thick fsep. 4to, elegantly printed by Whittingham 
extra cloth, lés., 


+ ‘ 
NGLAND as SEEN by FOREIGNERS 

in the DAYS of ELIZABETH and JAMES L., comprising 
Translations of the Journa.s of the Two Drees of Winremnerc 
in 1592 and 1610, both Illustrative of Suaxesrrarr. With 
Extracts from the Travels of Foreign Princes and Others. 
With Copious Notes, an Introduction, and Etchings. By W. 
B. Rye, of the British Museum. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 





Framing Size, 173 by 15}, price 5s., 


VESPER BELL (THE). Painted by 
C. Runex, Engraved on Steel by J. E. Coomns. 
*,* The largest stock of Steel Engravingsin London. 


A Catalogue sent free on application. 
London: WILLIAM TECG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside 








Ee A tA ALE. Bre 


| Price 64., 
John Stuart Mill on Liberty. 


A Critique. By Josern Parker, D.D. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


” Just published, demy 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


he _Psychonomy of the Hand ; 


an In~pex or Mentat Devetorment. By 
pw Beaisa, F.R.S., &c., Author of “Lire or Sir 
1. Baune. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Hand-Book for the Man of 


a licable to all Departments of Commercial 
Engagemen ane 


Lendon: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 


Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., of Manchester. 


“The sermons of Dr. Parker are specia!ly noticeable for 
clearness of thought and language ; there is not in the volume 


a ie cloudy sentence. All seems as if it were written with a 

of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and 

pe = a nel at = is no —— for speak- 

e, no of any kind; every wo an arrow 
<lirected to the mark.” —British Standard. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Grixpon. 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above popular work in Twelve Sixpenny Monthly 
Parts. Panrrs I. to X. now ready. 


The work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
thalf morocco, 12s.; morocco, 15s. 


London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps. 


Hunt on the Skin; a Guide to 


the Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin and 
Hair; with Cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 


the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, No, 21a 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 


**Mr. Flunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
«lass to the curable.”—Lancet. 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 








‘Biographie Universelle (Michaud) 
ANCIENNE ET MODERNE: a NEW EDITION, com- 
plete in 45 Volumes. 


Subscribers ma oege at all times, and receive one or more 
‘volumes per mon e work is now complete. 


Paris: MAD. C. DESPLACES; London: D. NUTT, 270 Strand. 





THE NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


Fifi; or, The Adventures of a 


CANARY BIRD. By E. Brcniz. With Eight Illus- 
trations, Price 3s, 6d. 
“ ¢ Fifi’ isa bright, sprightly tale.” —A thencenm. 


“This is a pretty little book. Mr. Canary Fifi's adventures 
‘are pleasantly told. . . . The book is quite asafe one to give to 
‘any young people.”— Reader. 

“The story is most pleasantly told ... the moral is not 
obtrusively urged.”—Kastern Daily News. 

“This is a charming little work .. . an excellent present 
book for young ladies. ’"— Western Daily Mercury. 


London : EDWARD BUMPUS, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, and all 
Booksellers. 





Just published, demy 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 


The Apiary 
and BEE-CULTURE. With Numerous Illustrations. By 
Aurrep Negigupour. 


GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 149 Regent Street, and 
427 High Holborn; KENT & CO., Paternoster Row; and all 
Booksellers. 





DESCRIPTIVE AND LYRICAL POEMS, 
SECOND EDITION. — Now ready, with Frontispiece by F. 
Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo, price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 


LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE-SONGS. With Notes. 
By R. N. Dunpar. 


“ His delineations carry the reader away from the dull and 
Siestaepes eval aa atl ess 
= —— are 7) “- ch v uties, 
** Tt is a volume of poetic pictures.”—Observer. 

“ The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore.”—(ritic. 
“The glowing pages breathe t warmth of feeling, and 


possess a redundance of poetic imagery. The notes appended 
re valuable.”—Standard and wnkee Herald, on 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





In one Volume, 4to, with 59 Engravings on Wood, 


‘La Venerie de Ilacqves dv 


2 VX, Seroneve Dvupir Liev, Gentil-Homme du 
, Oy eaaine, en Dedie’ av Roy. De nouueau 
reuetie, A’ de la Meruope Pour DRESSER ET FAIRE 
YOLER LES ux, par M, vr Borssovp. de la 
Biocrarure pe Jacgurs pu Fovrtiovx, par M. Pressac. 


Paris: L. CLOUZOT; London: D. NUTT, 270 Strand, 
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. CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 





CATALOGUE No. 9 GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





GEORGE FINDLEY, 89 High Street, Leicester. 


THE READER, 


A FIRST-CLASS 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC NEWSPAPER, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’CLocr, 
PRICE FOURPENCE; STAMPED, FIVEPENCE. 





THE FIFTH VOLUME, January to end of June, 1865, BOUND IN CLOTH, 
Price Eleven Shillings. 





Tur object of ‘‘ THE READER” is to supply the long-felt want of a First-class Literary Newspaper of high literary 
merit and general ability. 


“THE READER” commands the services of distinguished writers in every branch of Literature and Science, so 
that each subject is, as far as possible, treated by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic 
of which they write. It is desired to have every work of note reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally 
unconnected with any Publishing Firm, ‘THE READER” will show equal favour to all works of sterling worth, with- 
out caring through what channel they come before the public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 
public. 


In the arrangements of ‘‘ THE READER” the following system has been adopted: Each number contains A FULL 
AND DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 
pages, maps, &c. All works deserving further consideration are reviewed at length within a week or two of publica- 
tion. The special attention devoted by ‘‘ THE READER” to Foreign Literature, enables its readers to keep themselves 
acquainted with every work of interest published on the Continent or in America. 


The very inadequate manner in which THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR 
SCIENTIFIC MEN, are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a weekly organ which would afford scientific men a 
means of communication between themselves and with the public, have long been felt. They have been the subject 
of special consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in London. 


The Proprietors of “‘ THE READER,” therefore, with a. view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space 
they have hitherto devoted to Science, and most of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers of the 
different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus it is that, by the kind co-operation of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of 
the work done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Continental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 
assistance, is given. 

Topics of Mustcar, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are discussed in ‘‘THE READER” in separate and original 
Articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those 
persons unacquainted with the spevial subject. 


CORRESPONDENCE on all Literary and Scientific Topics, from writers of note, finds a place in “‘ THE READER.” 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


s. d. 

Oe WE do oa cc uincdeies 006 seceatas 3 6 

For every additional Line 6 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, 

gg PPT PTT ETT ETT 


For every additional Line .........6cecceeceeees 
BD ORB. bic ho. 6dc bases cts 

, Fae BH CRCCION ocho. cs bens cob de cabesee cane 
0 2 Across Two Columns one-third extra. 
ACCORDING TO THE SPACE OCCUPIED. 


DisPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED 


Advertisements Received till Five o'clock on Thursday Evening. 





LONDON : 24, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


BOHN & LOVEDAY’S 


NEW AND USEFUL 


WRITING CASES, 


WITH GOOD STATIONERY FITTINGS COMPLETE. 


1n cloth, 1s. 6d., or in leather, 2s. 6d. ; or either, with spring 
ink, 6d. extra. 


BOHN & LOVEDAY, 4 Wine Office Court, E.C. 


BOHN & LOVEDAY’S 
“REMINDER.” 


A most useful waistcoat-pocket or reticule Aide-Mémoire, so 
manufactured as to enclose half a sheet of note paper folded, 
which can be renewed without trouble as required, and os- 
= but little space, will be found invaluable in visiting, 
marketing, business appointments, &., &c. In roan, silk line 
price 6d., of all Booksellers and Stationers; and by enclosing 
seven. stamps, by post of the Manufacturers, 4, Wine Office 
Court, E.C. 





PATRONIZED BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON; 





MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 


YORK. 





ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, THEODOLITES, 
LEVELS, SEXTANTS, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, &c., 


SPECTROSCOPES, 


POCKET AND MARINE TELESCOPES, OPERA AND 
TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c. 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS AND REGULATORS. 





Now ready, in 2 thick Vols., 8vo, above 600 pp. e ch, half | 
morocco, price 3/1, 3s., 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL 
ACCOUNT of the RAREST’ BOOKS in the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, alphabetically arranged, accompanied with 
numerous Extracts, in Verse and Prose, and a very copious and 
useful Index, which, during the last fifty er have coine under 


the observation of J. PAYNE COLLIER, F.8.A. ———— OREN > bas sce 
ESTABLISHMENT 
CATALOGUE of a PECULIARLY 


YDROPATHIC A 
A INTERESTING and VALUABLE COLLECTION of 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET HERTS 
close to the ee | Station, er the direction of Mr. Mur- 
° 
RARE, CURIOUS and USEFUL BOOKS, on sale at very 
reduced prices, 


ears (Proprietor of the Hydro ic Es 

flouse. P A. i pathic Establishment, Priessnitz 
Turis VALUABLE and cvriovs CaTaLocve, censisting of 68 pp. 

8vo, will be forwarded on the receipt of ote postage hempe. = 


J. LILLY, 17 & 18 New Street, Covent Gazden, London, W.C. 
162 


Price List on application, 


Also, published this day, 


New Barost, admitted by the Medical Professi be 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley Wood, 
and is within haif-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Railway 


cf hwy King’s Cross Station, from whehce traing, start every” 
For Terms and Prospectuse a: to Mrs. WESTON,, Grae~ 
fonberg Villk’ os above, . 
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Gus COTTON MANUFACTORY. 


Great Exstern Cuemica Works, Srowmanser, Scrrouk. 


MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


Tris Mawnvracrory has been established for the purpose of 
preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, and 
‘was opened on the 26th of January last, under the inspection of 
Baron Lewx. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now able to 
supply Gun Cotton in its most improved form, either for the 
purposes of Engineering and Mining, or for Military and Sub- 
marine explosion and for the service of Artillery as a substitute 


for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lexx’s Gun Cotton are the fol- 
lowing :— 


FOR PURPOSES OF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder, 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

2. Does not foul the gun. 

4. Does ‘not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 
coil of the gun. 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with a 
shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun Cotton 
has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally into much 
more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal, 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger quan- 
tities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable a much 
greater quantitv of work to be done in a given time ata given 
cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14, In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
foree of a given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 
marine work. 

15, The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 
gineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks with- 
out the preliminary delay and expense of boring chambers for 
the charge. 


FOR MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to destroy 
bridges and palisades, and to remove every kind of obstacle with 
great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than gunpowder. 

19. For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the ad- 
vantage of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


FOR NAVAL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of ships 
and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes the great 
evil of the firing of one gun inpodiog the aim of the next, and 
thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of fouling 
and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for military 


artillery. 
GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 
patent Gun Cotton. 

23. It can be transported through fire without danger, simply 
by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it becomes as 
good as before. 

24. Itis much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being manu- 
factured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

5 The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of rT 
free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and is con- 
stant and unalterable in its nature. 





MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


are now in a position to contract with the owners of mines, 
engineers, contractors, and Governments, for Gun Cotton pre- 
pare in the various forms required for their use. Mining 
charges will be supplied in the rope form according to the 
diameter of bore required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be 
supplied with it. Instructions as to the method of using it in 
mines will also be supplied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, and 


deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every de- 
scription of ammunition. 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 

Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 








MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
UEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
tutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 

of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of mate and, above all, cheap- 
ness in — must ensure universal approbation, and de 
competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put u boxes containing one gross each, 
with ey. outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At request of numerous persons in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school antl Svobtic pens, which 


to their use, being of different degrees of 





are 

flexit , and 

a - = th ne | an mmm 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 

Wholesale be at the Works, Graham 


How York; tnd at 37 Grace 
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ARTRIDGE & COZENS. 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLE 
STREBT, corner of Lane.—Carriage to the 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s.—The Larersr and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, 
&c.—Parrringe & Cozens’ celebrated Gurxea Case of SraTioneRy 
forwarded free to an y Station in England on receipt of 
Post-office Order.—No Cuarce for Plain Stamping Crests, tet 
or Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured 3 yp (Relie 
reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 
5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s.—Scnoot STationeRy 
supelied on the most liberal terms.—Illustrated Price List of 
Jnkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, «c., post free. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 





A TREASURE FOR THE TOILETTE.— 


This luxury of the toilette, if applied to the roots and 
body of the Hair, imparts the most delightful coolness, with an 

able fragrance of perfume. It prevents the Hair from 
falling off or turning grey. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, to those who really desire to have or retain a 
beautiful head of Hair, either with wave or curl, is an inesti- 
mable treasure, and they should use it daily. It strengthens, 
frees it from scurf, and produces new Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustache. Forty years have proved no imitation Wash can 
equal it. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls.—C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 22 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, Den- 
tists, 30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAND (Op »osite Charing Cross Railway Station). Estab- 
lished 18360. eir Teeth are cheaper, more durable, natural, 
and comfortable than any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, 
affording support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are supplied 
at prices completely defying competition. Operations of 
every kind being unnec y, the most nervous patient can be 
supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. Consultation 
free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5,7, 10, to 25 Guineas, warranted. 
For the efficacy, utility, and success of this system, vide 
* Lancet.” 
Daily attendance at 15 Whitefri 
Street, Sheffield ; 4 East Parade, Le 
Street, Scarborough. 


*,* Estab. 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name, 


te, Hull; 10 Norfolk 
3; and 14 St. Nicholas 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES, 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICLAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenin 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render sup- 

rt to the adjoining teeth, and are supplied at prices within 

he reach of all. 

Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
piste enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 

nspection invited. 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


** Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 
MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 





(JRURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 


T. COOKE & SONS, 

31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
Maxvuracrory— 

BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


ELEVINGNE, Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 
Pay dry, dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24s., 30s., 36s., and 
. a doz. 
Port, 36s., 428., 488., 60s., doz. 
Claret-Médoc, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 21s., 
24s., 30s., doz, 
Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 
Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s., 72s., doz. 
Hligh class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
brated Vintages. 


LARET, ST. EMILION, a Good Sound 
Wine with Body and Flavour, 1%s. Dozen. 
DELEVINGNES, 51 Oxford Street, W. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 

with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using the 

celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 
6d, each, manufactured by 


J. C. & J, FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Crder of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Pernrys. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see Lea & Pearixs’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Messrs. C 


Worcester ; nosse & Buackwett; Messrs. Bareiay 
& Son, &c., &c,; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 
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ARSONS’ ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- 
SION PAINT. Walter Carson and Sons 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 

specially manufactured for out-door work, is the best and 

cheapest. All colours. Is simple in application, so that any 
person can useit. Full instrostions given. Estd. 70 years. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
is ‘twice as durable as uine white lead. See Testimo- 
nials, sent with Patterns Prices post free. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 


3 ewt. carriage free to any Station in ws and Wales 

















and most Seaports of the United Kingdom. List. 

(JABSON S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for all OUT-DOOR WORK. 

(ARSON 8’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 

for WOUD-WORK, 
(ARSON ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR IRON-WORK, 

(Janson S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 

FOR FRONTS OF HOUSES. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


FOR POROUS BRICKS, effectually resists weather and 
excludes damp. No agents. 





‘Pees ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for PARK-FENCING and HURDLING. 





(jABBON S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
used by nearly all the eminent Horticulturists, the Nobility 
and Gentry, for their Gardens, 











(\ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for CONSERVATORIES. 
(\ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for HOT-HOUSES. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


) will keep for years in odry place. All orders to be sent 
direct to WALTER CARSON and SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.Cc., 
Three doors cast of Railway Viaduct. 





BEEHIVES. 


Prize Mepat awarpep ro G. N. & Sons, ron Beewrves axp 
Howey, at Tax Panis Exposition or 1855, 


EIGHBOUR’S IMPROVED COTTAGE 

BEEHIVE, as originally introduced by GEORGE 

NEIGHBOUR & SONS, with all the recent improvements, 
three glasses, and thermometer, price 36s., securely packed. 


This unique Hive has met with universal commendation, and 
may be worked with safety, humanity, and +" by the most 
timid ; its ents are so perfect that oney may be 
taken at any time of the gathering season, without at all injur- 


ing the 
GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 
127 HIGH HOLBORN, or 149 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Their rewly-arranged Catalogue of other improved Hives, with 
Drawings and Prices, sent on receipt of Two Stamps, 








externally). This Oil, at first used only for 
proved to be septiesste in all cases of ic one 
, ‘ou Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, stift Joints, Carbuncles, Boils, Sw &. In 
bottles, with amp Se 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from 


rincipal Chemists, or by post on receipt of stamps. Gen 
valy OPW and CO., Operative Chemists, 282 Regent Street, W. 


(IL of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 
paint 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
WHEELER AND WILSON 
PRIZE MEDAL 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


FROM £9 AND UPWARDS, 
With all recent Improvements and Additions. 


WHEELER & WILSON LOCK- 


OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 139 REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W, 
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VIRTUE BROTHERS & COS 
LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 








ACKWORTH VOCABULARY; or, English Spelling-Book. With 


the Meaning attached to each Word. 1s. 6d. 


BARBAULD’S (Mrs.) LECONS pour des ENFANTS, depuis 


Y’age de Deux Ans jusqu’i Cing. Avec une Interprétation Anglaise. Qs. 


CHRISTIE'S CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMOLOGICAL SPEL- 


G-BOOK, Is. 6d. 
DICKSEE’S (J. te.) SOHOOL PERSPECTIVE. A Progressive 


Course of Instruction in Linear Perspective. 


DRESSER’S (C.) RUDIMENTS of BOTANY, ‘STRUCTURAL 


and PHYSIOLOGICAL. lis. 


DRESSER’S UNITY in VARIETY, as DEDUCED from the 


EGETABLE KINGDOM. 10s. 6d 


GILES'S (JAMES) ENGLISH PARSING: eee se Sales 


of Syntax, exemplified by appropriate Lessons under each Rule. Improved 
M‘HENRY'S SPANISH GRAMMAR. New Edition, 6s. 


M‘HENRY’S SPANISH EXERCISES. 3s.—Key, 4s. 
PAYNE'S (JOSEPH) SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN ; 


Notes, arranged for the Use of Schools and Families. 2s. 6d 


PAYNES *, “(JOSEE OSEPH) STUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY: 
phical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, intended as a Text- 


Book for for the Ho igher Classes in Schools, ‘and as an Introduction to the Study of English 


WEALE’S SERIES OF 


ASTRONOMY. By Rev. R. Mary. 1s. 
CHEMISTRY. By Professor Fownrs. 1s. 

COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION. By Brenay. Ils. 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Hype Ciarke. Containing above 


000 Words, or 50,000 more than in any existing work. 4s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLAND, HISTORY of. By W. D. Hamiron. O5s.; half 


morocco, 5s. 6d. : Cheap Edition, 4s. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Hype Ciarxs, D.C.L. 1s. 


! 
| 
' 


LE PAGE'S L'ECHO de PARIS: being a Selection of Familiar 


Phrases which a Person would Hear Daily if Living in France. 3s, 6d.—Ker, 1s, 
the 


LE PAGE'S PETIT LECTEUR des COLLEGES; or, th 


French Reader for Beginners and Elder Classes. A Sequel to “ L’Echo de Paris.’ 


LE PAGE'S GIFT of FLUENCY in FRENCH CONVER- 


SATION. 2s. 6d.—Kex: Petit Causeur, or First Chatterings in French, 1s, 6d, 


LE PAGE'S PETIT MUSEE de LITTERATURE FRAN- 


CAISE. Two Vols., 9s. Or separately, Prose, 4s. 6d. ; Poetry, 4s. 6d. 


PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK; or, Lessons on Facts and 


Objects. 130 Illustrations. Fitth Edition, 1s, 6d. 


TATE’S ELEMENTS of COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 


—Ker, 3s. 6d 


WHEELER'S (J. _T.) ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD 


TESTAMENT HISTORY and the LAWS of MOSES. Tenth Edition, 5s. 6d. 


WHEELER'S ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW 


TESTAMENT HISTORY. Sixth Edition, revised, 5s 


WHEELERS POPULAR ABRIDGMENT of OLD and 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Two Vols. 2s. each 


WHEELER'S HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the OLD 


and NEW TESTAMENTS. MAPS. Folio, 7s. 


WILLEMENT’S (E. E.) CATECHISM of FAMILIAR 
THINGS. 2s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


GREECE, HISTORY of. By E. Leviey. 3s. 6d.; half morocco, 


4s. ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 
ROME, HISTORY of. By E. Levies. 3s. 6d. 
MUSIC, TREATISE on. By C. C. Spencer. 2s. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, By Cuar.es Tomiinson. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTIONS. By C. C. Srencer. Is. 


; Cheap Edition, 


ls. 





ls.—Key, Is. 


ARITHMETIC, STEPPING-STONE. By Armay. 
ls. 6d.— 


ARITHMETIC, RUDIMENTARY. By J. Hapnox. 
ARITHMETIC. By J. R. Younc. 1s. 6d.—Key, Is. 6d. 


ALGEBRA. By J. Hapvpoyx. 2s.—Key, 1s. 6d. 
BOOK-KEEPING. By James Happoy. ls. 
CALCULUS, DIFFERENTIAL, with Solutions. By J. Happon. 1s. 


CALCULUS, INTEGRAL. By H. Cox. 1s. 


EUCLID’S GEOMETRY. By H. Law. 2s. 
GEOMETRY and CONIC SECTIONS. By J. Hany. Is. 
LOGARITHMS, TABLES of, &c. By H. Law. 2s. 6d. 
MECHANICS. By C. Tomtryson. 1s. 

MENSURATION. By T. Baxer. Is. 

STATICS and DYNAMICS. By T. Baxer. 1s. 
TRIGONOMETRY, PLANE and SPHERICAL. By J. Hayy. 


2s. Separately, 1s, each. 





FRENCH GRAMMAR. By G. L. Srravss. 1s. 
FRENCH-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


By A. Etwes, 3s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. Or separately, French-English, ls. ; Englist 
. parately, Eng nglish- 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. ByG. L. Srravss. 1s. 
GERMAN READER, from Best Authors. 1s. 
GERMAN TR TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. By N. E. Hamitron. 


~*~ Seperetenys German-English-French ; French-English-German ; 


GREEK GRAMMAR. By H. C. Hamirroy. 1s. 
GREEK-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. By 


R. Hamittos. 5s. ; Cheap Edition, 4s. Or separately, 2s. each. 


\HEBREW GRAMMAR. By Dr. Brestav. 1s. 





HEBREW-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-HEBREW  DIC- 


TIONARY and GRAMMAR, By Dr. Bresvav. Two Vols. 12s.; half morocco, 14s. Or 
separately, Hebrew-English, 6s., with Grammar, 7s. ; English- Hebrew, 3s. 


ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By A. Etwes. Is. 
ITALIAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. By A. Exwes. 7s. 61. 


bg ve arately, Italian-English-French ; English-Italian-French ; French-Italian-English, 
each. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Goopwry. 1s. 
LATIN- ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 


T.Goonwix. 4s, 6d. ; Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. Or separately, Latin-English, 2s, ; English- 
Latin, 1s. 6d. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR. By A. Etwss. 1s. 
SPANISH - ENGLISH and ENGLISH-SPANISH DIC- 


TIONARY. By A. E.wes. 5s. ; half morocco, 5s, 6d. ; Cheap Edition, 4s, 





LATIN DELECTUS. By H. Youne. Ils. 
CZSAR’S GALLIC WAR. Notes by H. Younc. 2s. 
CICERO. De Amicitia, de Senectute, &c., Notes by W. B. Smrruz. 2s. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. Notes by H. Woda Is. 


HORACE. Odes and Epodes, Notes and Analysis of Metres, 1s. ; 
Satires and Episties, Notes by W. B. Surrn, Is. 6d. 


LIVY. Booksi. ii., Notes by H. Youne, 1s. 6d. ; Books iii. iv. v., 
Netes by H. Younes, Is. 6d. ; Books xxi. xxii., Notes by W. B. Surrn, 1s. 





SALLUST. Catiline and Jugurtha, Notes by W. M. Donnr, Is. 6d. 
TERENCE. Andria, &c., Notes by J. Davins, ls. 6d, ; Adelphi, 


Hecyra, and Phormio, Notes by J. Davies, 2s. 


VIRGIL. The Georgics and Bucolics, Notes by Rusutron and Youne, 
1s. ; The Aneid, Notes by H. Young, 2s. 


CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, OVID and PROPERTIUS, 


SELECTIONS from. By W. M. Dore. 


SUETONIUS and | ithe later LATIN WRITERS, SELEC- 


NS from. . M. Downe. 28 





GREEK DELECTUS. By H. Youne. Is. 


ZESCHYLUS. Prometheus Vinctus, Notes by J. Davies, 1s. 
contra Thebes, Notes by J. Davies, 1s. 


ARISTOPHANES. Acharnians, J Notes by C. 8S. D. Townsuenp, 


EURIPIDES. Hecuba and Medea, Notes by W. B. Sarru, Is. 6d. ; 
Alcestis, Notes by J. Miter, 1s. 


HERODOTUS. Notes by T. H. Leary, i. ii., 1s. 6d. ; iii. iv., ls. 6d. ; 
v. vi. vil., 1s. caked vill. ix. and Index, Is. 6d. 


HOMER. ee ® Ny ABs Leary. Iliad, i. to vi., ls. 6d. ; vii. to 
mo 


; Septem 


xvill., 1s. 6d. ; xix. to xxiv., Is. 6d. 


HOMER. Notes by T. H. Leary. Odyssey, i. to vi., 1s. 6d. ; vii. to 


xii., Is. 6d. ; xiii. to xviii., 1s. 6d. ; xix. to xxiv. and Hymns, 2s, 
LUCIAN. Select Dialogues, Notes by T. H. Leary, 1s. 
PLATO. Apology, Crito, and Phedo, Notes by J. Davies, 2s. 
SOPHOCLES. ae oor Tyrannus, Notes by H. Youne, ls, ; 


ntigone, Notes by J. Mitnen, 2s. 
THUCYDIDES. 


i., Notes by H. Young, Is. 
XENOPHON. Notes by H. Youna. Anabasis, i. ii. iii, Is. ; 


iv. v. vi. vii., 
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